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Foreword 



NO one who is separated to the Gospel of God as D. E. 
Hoste was can Jail to profit by the reading of this book. 
He was chosen to be leader in the work of the China Inland 
Mission because he had served the people of China and his 
fellow missionaries in a spirit of love, humility and self- 
discipline. Writing to Hudson Taylor from Shansi after less 
than a year in China, he asks prayer for help in language study 
and in getting to know tlic people. "More and more I sec," 
he savs, "dial dure will be need of much love and forbearance 
and willingness to be the inferior, if one is really to get across 
the gulf there is between us." By God's grace, tlicsc qualities 
were manifest iu his life and so he succeeded in bridging die 

*" l£ 
Exactly the same qualities arc required in missionaries in 

China sixty years later. How relevant, for instance, are Mr. 
Hoste's words of counsel concerning our relation to the people 
around us! He admits that "close contact widi people of a 
different civilization" may involve trial, but "there is danger 
lest we dr.iw back from that contact, thus failing to pay the 
full price of a truly Christ-like relationship with those around." 
"It will not avail much to preach to tlie Chinese of access to 
Cod tlirough the blood of Jesus, if they find that there is not 
access to die missionary hinuclf and his home. 

The other main lesson of Mr. Hoste's lifc, so it seems to me, 
is equally vital for our own day. I refer to his praycrrulncss. 
He had noted how, by the grace of God, Hudson Taylor was 
prepared to yield temporarily to opposition or criticism even 
when the course of action which he proposed was "intrinsically 
sound and beneficial." But he had proved that "it is possible 
to move men, through God, by prayer alone," and so eventu- 
ally his suggestions were accepted, his vision realized. "By 
prayer alone"— this is a method which applies to the whole 
work of the Mission, and not merely to the provision of 
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material supplies. "Parienr, persevering prayer," wrote Mr. 
Hoste, "plays a more vital and practical part in the develop- 
ment of the Mission's work than most people have any idea 
of." "Lord, teach us to pray" — not to talk about praying, to 
formulate a philosophy of prayer, or to analyse its effects, hut 
actually to pray as Hudson Taylor did, as D. E. Hoste did. 
The record of their lives is of little or no value to us unless we 
"imitate their faith." 

Fbank Houghton. 



Preface 



MY sincere thanks arc due to all who have so readily 
contributed character studies and persona! stories of 
Mr. Hoste. Without them the difficult task of writing the 
biographical sketch would have been impossible, for Mr. 
Hosec had already retired when I first arrived in China, and 
I Hid not know him personally. No diaries and very few per- 
sonal letters of his have come to light, and I have therefore 
been almost entirely dependent on those who have known him 
through the years for any information about his life and 
character. 

It has not been easy to present a true picture of Mr, Hoste. 
I le was evidently a man who had few intimates, and was to an 
unusual degree "separated unto God." Yet to depict him oidy 
as a saintly man of prayer and ignore the human idiosyncrasies 
and weaknesses from which he was by no means immune 
would have been unreal. 

I should also like to express my gratirudc ro the Rev. H. W. 
Oldham, Mr. Stanley Houghton, Mr. David Bcnelcy-Taylor, 
Mr. Gordon Martin and others who have been kind enough to 
read through the MS. at various stages of its development, and 
make suggestions and corrections, Most of all, Mr. Norman 
Baker deserves mention, for most of the material on which 
I had to work was collected by him, and his prayerful interest 
and help have been deeply appreciated. 

This veev inadequate tribute to our late leader goes forth 
with the prayer that, in spite of its many deficiencies, the Spirit 
of God may nevertheless work through one who, being dead, 
yet spcakcth. 

Pkyliis Thompson. 
June, J947. 








Chaptet One 

Early Years 

DIXON EDWARD HOSTE was bom on July 23rd, 
1861, just four years before the formation of the China 
Inland Mission, He came of soldier slock. His father was a 
Major-General in die Royal Artillery, and his grandfather was 
Colonel Sir George Hostc, C.13.. at ouc time Gentleman 
Usher to Queen Victoria. From his earliest childhood, there- 
fore, (he lictle boy became accustomed to a lite in which 
personal interests were secondary to the claims of king aud 
country. As his father moved from one military appointment 
to another, so tlie family was uprooted from surroundings 
which had become familiar, and transferred into those which 
were new and strange. Military precision characterized the 
household, and in spite of the strain which constant moves 
must have imposed upon the parents of a growing family, 
order and discipline soon prevailed as they settled down in 
each new home. Everyone had his place, and everything its 
niche; and in the shortest possible time the accustomed routine 
was observed as though it had never been disturbed. 

Major-General Hoste and his wife were God-fearing people, 
and the instruction of their children in sound Scriptural prin- 
ciples was to them a matter of primary importance. The 
mother, in particular, was a born teaclier, and as one of her 
sons wrote of her many years later, "to have passed through 
her hands wa« to have a knowledge of the Bible almost from 
end to end implanted on the mind for life. Whatever the 
special lessons, the main ideas were of God's love to us revealed 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, our own sins and shortcomings, 
together with our need of a personal repentance and renewal; 
•while the thought that wc had Iwen sent into the world to do 
some work for God and man was never far away." 
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They were taught also to remember the needs of foreign 
missions, notably that of the Church Missionary Society, and 
for D. E. Hosrc this resulted in a life-long "feeling of interest 
and attachment," as he himself said, "towards that truly great 
Society." 

In such favourable surroundings, therefore, it might reason- 
ably he supposed that his childhood would be a very liappy 
one, but tins was not so. To more than one friend in later 
years he admitted that he had "no joy in childhood— uo joy 
at all." While he did not elucidate that remark, die reason for 
his unhappincss evidently lay hi himself. From a child he had 
an unusually reserved and sensitive temperament; it would 
seem that he had no close and intimate relationships, even with 
the members of his own family. lie had an cider brother and 
sister, and seven other children were born after him, yet his 
disposition was more like that so- often found in an oidv child, 
than in one of a large family. He could not express himself 
freely and naturally, and even his parents found liim difficult 
to understand. 

When he was about eight years of age, die thought of the 
future life caused him deep concern, and liad he gouc to his 
mother in his inward distress, he might have becu early led lo 
the One who came to seek and to save that which was lost. 
Apparently, however, he kept his anxiety shut up within him, 
and gradually the deep impression made by tlie fear of eternal 
punishment faded from his conscious thoughts. 

He went to school at Clifton College, and, away from the 
softer influences of a Christian home, became increasingly care- 
less about his soul's welfare. Very little is known about his 
schooldays, beyond the fact diat the character of the Principal, 
Dr. Pcrcival, who later became Bishop of Hereford, won his 
life-long admiration and approval. Of the trainhig he received 
he said in later years. "One thing about it— it was thorough, 
and has stood mc in good stead all my life." 

T. E. Brown, the poet, was on tlie stafT of Clifton in those 

days, and bis mastery of the wide range of English poetry 

16 
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made a lasting impression on D. E. Hoste. In those schooldays 
he learned by heart many long passages of English poetry, 
especially Shakespeare, which he could still repeat sixty years 
later, and loved to dwell on in times of leisure. 

As a scholar lie was diligent, and did well in his examina- 
tions, Before he was nine he was reading Greek! His personal 
lifo, however, was an unhappy one. It is not difficult to imagine 
the self-defensive veneer of aloofness that he would adopi, and 
the construction liis more spontaneous fellow-scholars would 
put on it. In later years lie told a friend, "I liad a nightmare of 
a time at school." Yet it was probably tlie very isolation of 
those early years dial helped 10 develop iiis unusual powers of 
concentration, accurate appraisal of character, and the ability 
to take a balanced and dispassionate view of a complex 
situation, Perhaps here, too, was the place where he obtained 
his sympathy for the underdog! 

At tlie age of seventeen he entered the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. On one of the stained-glass windows 
of the hall where the young cadets assembled for prayers anil 
meals were die words, "Through obedience learn to com- 
mand" Prompt and unquestioning obedience, erect carriage, 
precision and tidiness were amongst the things which he 
learnt; and his later experience in the wise and just treatment 
of men proved invaluable training for the life-work for which 
God was preparing him. 

When he was eighteen he was commissioned as a lieutenant 
in his father's regiment, the Royal Artillery. For three years 
he led a completely irreligious life, "entirely indifferent," to 
use his own words, "to the claims of God." Only the pleadings 
and warnings in his mothers letters occasionally disturbed his 
peace of mind, and caused imn a little uneasiness. Then, deep 
in hu heart, the conviction tliat the Bible was true and that he 
himself was deliberately walking the road that leads to destruc- 
tion would reassert itself, only to be quickly stifled again as he 
set himself to nuke a success of the career that lay before him. 
He even ceased to pray, though accustomed to it from early 
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childhood, for he realised that to do so when he was turning 
away from God would be mockery. 

The worldly young officer, however, was unable to resist 
the gentle persistence of the Holy Spirit's working in his heart. 
In the year 1882, he began to feel dissatisfied with the life he 
was leading, and tliere came a coTistantly-tccurring desire to 
be of some real use in die world. Impressions gained from ilie 
teaching received in Ius-cluldhood could not be wholly for- 
gotten, and now they came again to his mind. While conscious 
of the desire towards a nobler life than that lived for the 
gratification ot his own inclinations, he knew fiill well what 
was involved in becoming a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It meant a complete and unreserved surrender of the whole 
life. Tt meant placing himself absolutely at the disposal of God. 
He felt that the cost was greater than he was prepared to pay. 

He was stationed in the Isle of Wight at die time, and 
towards the end of the year went to stay with his parents in 
Brighton, where they had retired. The time was drawing near 
when he was to make the most important decision any man ot 
woman can make. In various ways the fact that God was 
seeking him became evident. One day, as he was walking 
along the promenade, a woman handed him a trace, and 
whatever his reactions at the time, the incident made a deep 
impression on him. His brodier William, an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, liad recently come under the influence of the 
American evangelists, Moody and Sankcy, and he longed that 
Dixon should share his new-found joy in the Lord Jesus. 

The young officer, however, was stilf adamant in his 
unwillingness to surrender, and when the two evangelists, 
under whose soul-stirring singing and powerful preaching 
hundreds were being led to Christ, came to hold a mission in 
Brighton, he refused to attend the meetings. 

One evening, as he sat reading, his mother came and once 
more urged him to accompany her and some of the other 
members of the family to the meeting. He again declined, 
although he realized that he was disappointing her, and he 
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settled down to read the evening paper. His elder brother, 
William, remained behind with him, but when die others had 
gouc he got up and said quietly, "Come on, Dick- Put on your 
wraps, and go with me to the meeting." There was a strange 
compulsion in his voice, and D. E. Hoste, putting down the 
paper, arose and accompanied his brother without demur. 

It was late when they arrived at the Dome, where the 
meetings were being held, and it was with, a sense of relief d»at 
he saw that the only scats left were at the back of the hall. 
.Enthusiastic singing was already in progress, led by a large 
choir. On the platform sat a number of clergymen. The young 
officer looked at them, wondering which one was Moody. 
He fHt quite unmoved. 

After a time a man dressed as an ordinary business man came 
on to the speaker's platform from a rear entrance. From the 
moment he took his place there, D. £. Hoste seemed unable to 
take his eyes ofFhim. There was something different about this 
man. He walked quickly to one of those seated on the platform, 
and bent his head to speak to him. Then he turned to the 
choir-leader, and a*ked him to lead in the singing of a certain 
hymn. When that was over, he stepped into the middle of the 
platform, and said quietly, "Let us pray." 

Never before had D. Ii. Hoste heard such a prayer. Moody 
talked to God. He talked as though God was there, as though 
he knew Him, as a man talks to a friend. He talked as though 
God could be depended upon to do His work hi men's licarts, 
right then and there. 

Prayer over, the unconventional, earnest American on the 
platform opened his Bible and read a passage; then he began to 
picach. From the moment he started to speak, said D. E. Hoste 
afterwards, the Spirit of God began to work in his heart. He 
was convinced, convicted. His soul was stirred to its very 
depths. The effect of the meeting upon him can best be 
described in his own words: 

As Mr. Moody with intense earnestness and directness 

preached die solemn truths concerning God's judgment of 

"9 
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the impenitent aud ungodly, and seriously warned his hearers 
<o flee Horn the wrath to come, a deep sense of my sinful and 
perilous state laid hold of my soul with great power. On the 
odicr hand, the realization of what it would cost to turn 
from die associations and liabits of the life I was then living, 
and the knowledge that I should he exposed to the op- 
position, ridicule and dislike of my worldly companions, held 
me back Horn definite decision for Christ. During the nevt 
fortnight a fierce conflict was waged in my heart and mind." 
Such a conflict could not continue indefinitely. The issue 
must be faced, and a choice made. On the last evening of the 
mission, seated at the Kick of the hall, he felt overwhelmingly 
conscious of the sin of his ungodly life. At the same time he 
was seized by a conviction that he must be saved now or never. 
The moment had come. Realizing his guilt before God, he 
knelt down and placed himself without any reservations at the 
disposal of the Lord Jesus, thankfully receiving the salvation 
offered so ficcly through the sacrifice on Calvary. There came 
to him such a sense of the gnciousneu of the Lord he had 
resisted so long in immediately forgiving and receiving him 
that his heart was won. His whole beuig was filled with new 
life; a deep joy possessed his souL Aud his mother, who did 
not even know that he was at the meeting, saw with amaze- 
ment die upright figure of her soldier son making his way up 
the aisle in open confession of his Saviour. 

To those who observe these things, the miracle of the new 
birth must ever be a source of wonder. The one who drinks at 
last fiom the wells of salvation finds that torn die very spring 
of his being die course of his whole life is altered. The change 
is outward only because it is first inwatd. D. E. Hoste, who had 
neglected Bible-reading for years, now found that it was almost 
the only book he desired to read. Its revelations gripped him, 
and he saw that the natural desires and aims of man were as 
trifles and fleeting shadows in the light of Eternity. To make 
known the truths of God among men seemed to him to be of 
far greater importance than any other occupation. 'Tf this 
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Gospel is true," he thought, "and I know it is, as it has changed 
my life, I want to make it known whew Christ is not known. 
There are many people in other lauds who have never heard it, 
and the Lord wanes chem to hear it, lor He says so. I want to 
give my life to this." 

It was not long before he expressed this desire to his father, 
and suggested that he should resign his commission in the 
Royal Artillery. His father, however, while rejoicing in the 
salvation and zeal of his son, refused permission for him to do 
this, pointing out from the depth of his longer experience that 
the spiritual joy he was now feeling miglit diminish. It would 
he wiser to take no important step rashly, lest it should after- 
wards he regretted. The young man, disappointed though lie 
was, rccogiu7cd the wisdom of die warning. More than that, 
he believed the hand of Cod to be behind his parent's restrain- 
ing influence. He decided, therefore, that he would not broach 
the matter again, but rather give himself lo prayer, trusting 
the Lord to influence his father's mind according to His own 
will. 

Shortly after this he returned to his Battery in the Isle of 
Wight. Here one of the first important tests in liis spiritual life 
awaited him. It is one thing to be profoundly stirred by die 
need of the souls of those dying in heathen darkness, and to 
feci prepared to make any sacrifice to take the Gospel to diem; 
it is another thing to acknowledge Christ as Saviour and Lord 
among companions who will probably regard such a pro- 
fession with disconcerting indiflcrence or open scorn. D. L. 
Hoste determined to make known liis position as a Christian 
without delay, and with inward trepidation asked his Com- 
manding Officer if he could sec liim privately. 

"Well, what is it?" asked the oflkcr when they were alone 
in his room. He was not unaccustomed to young subalterns 
coming to liirn when they were in some sort of scrape, and 
probably wondered what Hoste liad been up to I 

I wanted to tell you, sir, that I've become a Christian." 

"A — a what?" He started visibly. 
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"A Christian, sir." 

"Oh!" There was a uotc of anxiety rather diau of interest 
in his voice. He looked cowards the mantelpiece, on which 
were a number of invitations to mess dinners. "I suppose that 
means you won't be coming to any more of them?" he asked, 
waving hi? hand towards the invitation cards. His mess was a 
small one already, and he could ill afford to have it furdier 
reduced in number at such functions by the absence of even 
one! But he accepted the position with philosophical resignation, 
and the young lieutenant withdrew, thankful chat the interview 
had not proved as difficult as he Itad feared — and to muse on 
the unexpected reaction of his senior] His conversion, indeed, 
seems to have caused no great stir amongst Ins companions, 
and he said afterwards that he got on quite well amongst them 
until he was baptized. "And that," he remarked, "was die end 
of me!" 

One at least, however, ofhis fcllow officers never forgot him. 
The late Brigadicr-Ccuccal A. H. Adair, who was a fcllow 
subaltern with D. E. Hostc, wrote of him in 1046; 

"He taught mc my duties in a very pleasant way, and 1 dis- 
covered at once that I was dealing with no ordinary young 
man. Wc were only soldiering togctlicr for a few mouths, but 
those few months made an impression ou mc which has lasted 
a lifetime. One cuuld not but be struck by his most earnest 
convictions, which I felt deep respect for — and winch to this 
day I reverence. My recollection is dut he was ou fire with it 
all, and that he really never thought of anything else. He spent 
all his spare time studying the Bible, and in teaching and 
preaching on the beach and elsewhere." 

At die time of his conversion he was an habitual smoker. 
No one had ever suggested to liim diac smoking might be 
inconsistent with the Christian life, and as the habit gave him 
some satisfaction, he continued it, 

"One day," he told a friend some years later, "l was in my 
room, tilted back in my cluir with my open Bible before mc. 
I had begun thoroughly to enjoy the Word of God. As I read, 
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T smoked, and raised my head occasionally to blow the tobacco 
smoke over the open pages before me. All at once the thought 
came to me— 'Is this honouring to God, tor mc to sit reading 
His Word and indulging in a selfish habit as I am doing?* 
I could not dismiss this impression from my mind. 1 felt that 
nothing should come between me and my Lord. I ar once 
stopped smoking, and from tliat moment have never touched 
tobacco." 

His new desires brought him in touch with new people. 
Before very long he had formed friendships with Christians 
in the neighbourhood, and with diem took his port in open-air 
witnessing. His brodier William had also found hke-minded 
friends at Cambridge. One of these, in particular, was be- 
coming increasingly interested in the missionary cause in 
China, and it was probably through Montagu Bcauchamp that 
D. E. Hoste first liad his attention drawn, early in 1883, to the 
HrcraniTC of that young and comparatively unknown society, 
the China Inland Mission. Referring to that time many years 
later, he wrote: 

"... I became deeply impressed by the singlc-lieartcd, self- 
denying devotion to the cause of the Gospel in China which 
characterized the writing of Mr. Hudson Taylor and others. 
The lines of simple and direct faidi in God for temporal supply 
and protection, and also the close identification of the mission- 
aries with the Chinese* in social ways adapting themselves to 
Chinese customs and habits, commended themselves greatly 
to me. The combination of firm and cleat grasp of fundamental 
truth with a wide and tolerant spirit in regard to ecclesiastical 
distinctions which is a special feature of the Mission, drew out 
my sympathy, while the overwhelming spiritual need of die 
Chinese began to bnrden my heart." 

Well might he be burdened by die thought of the land in 
which millions of souls passed yearly into Eternity without 
ever hearing of Christ! Who could read, China: lis Spiritual 
Need <tiii Claims and not feel a surge of shame at the apathy of 
the Christian Church in leaving that great Empire so long 
23 
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without the Gospel? It was as though a consuming fire burnt 
within Hudson Taylor when he prepared that little book which 
did so much to awaken Christians to a sense of responsibility 
towards the Chinese; and liis words, simple and sincere, seemed 
to burn themselves into die minds of those who read. It is not 
difficult ro imagine the inrensity with which the young hen ten- 
ant, whose heart was becoming increasingly scuskivc to eternal 
realities by the daily exercise of prayer and Bible study, would 
slowly read and ponder such words as these: 

"Were all the subjects of the court of Pekhi marshalled in 
single rank and file, allowing one yard between nun and nun, 
they would encircle die globe more than ten times at its 
Equator. Were they to march past die spectator at the rate of 
thirty miles a day, they would move on and on. day after day, 
week after week, month after month; and more than twenty- 
three and a half years would elapse before the last individual 
had passed by. Estimating the number of converts of all die 
Protestant missions in China at 3,000, the whole of them would 
pass by in less than an hour and a half of dial twenty-three and 
a half years. Mournful and impressive fact — such is the pro- 
portion of those who are journeying heavenward to those 
whose downward course can but lead to everlasting woe! 
Pour hundred millions of souls, "having uo hope, and without 
God in the world!" . . . Among so vast a population the 
number of deaths continually occurring is necessarily veiy 
greac. It is stated that the daily mortality of Cliina is 33,000! 
Think of it — a mortality which in less than tlurce months 
exceeds the whole population of huge, overgrown London — 
which in a year and a half exceeds die total number of the 
inhabitants of our higlily-tavourcd England let the reader 
realize it if he can, for the thought is overwhelming. And can 
the Christians of England sic still with folded arms while these 
multitudes arc perishing — perishing for lack of knowledge — 
for Lick of that knowledge which England possesses so richly, 
which has made England what England is, and has made us 
what wc arc? 

24 
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"Dear brethren and sisters, think of the imperative command 
of our great Captain and Leader, 'Go yc into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature'; trunk of the millions 
upon millions of poor benighted China to whom no loving 
follower of the self-renouncing One has 'brought good tidings 
of good,' or 'published salvation,* and weigh well the fearful 
words: 'If thou forbear to deliver them that arc drawn unto 
death, and those that are ready to be slain; if thou sayest, 
Behold, wc knew it not; doth not He that pondcrcth the hcarr 
consider it? and He that keepeth thy soul, doth nor Me know 
it? and shall not He render to every man according to his 
works?* " 

The mighty pressure of the One who so loved the world 
that He gave His only Son was upon D. E. Hostc, and now 
that his mind was so definitely directed towards China, 
the purpose of God for his life became more evident. In 
May he received a letter from his father saying that if he 
still desired to be a. missionary, he could now feci free to 
resign his commission. 

The path God had chosen seemed to be opening up before 
him, but still he proceeded cautiously. It was not until July that 
he wrote to the London office of the China Inland Mission, 
asking for more detailed information about the work, and 
offering himself as a candidate. 

On. the day his application was received the Mission sustained 
a heavy loss to its ranks by the death of Dr. Harold Schofield. 
This single-hearted, brilliant man, who had obtained seven 
degrees, and before whom lay a career of unusual promise, 
had gladly turned away from the prospect of worldly success 
in order to serve the Lord in China. He had been there only 
tluec vcars, when he contracted typhus fever and died— but not 
before he had prayed, often and earnesdy, that the best men 
in alt respects, mentally, educationally as well as spiritually, 
should be sent to China. Was it merely coincidence that on the 
very day of his death the application of D. E. Hostc, first of 
the famous "Cambridge Seven" to seek entrance to dte 
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D- E. HOSTE 
Mission, should be received? Ot was it just another proof, 
scaled by its very timing, thai God answers prayer? 

It was eventually arranged for Lieutenant Hoste to meet 
Hudson Taylor, and so it tame about tliat one day in August 
he walked along Pyrlaud Road, with its two rows of con- 
ventional, four-storied basement houses, and, mounting die 
steps to the front door of No. 6, rang the bell. Di a tew minutes 
he was standing fecc to face with the man whose zeal and 
devotion had impressed him so deeply. 

If wc could draw back the cumin of Time, and look not 
only into the rather shabby little room at the Mission's Head- 
quarters, but also into the hearts of the genial, middle-aged 
man and the respectful, reserved young officer as diey met for 
that first interview, what should wc sec? Had Hudson Taylor 
any prophetic instinct which told him that here stood his 
Joshua, the man who was to lead on when he himself must lay 
down his responsibilities? And as lie listened to the leader of 
the small but growing Mission, liad Dixon Hoste any pre- 
monition that in less than twenty years he himself would be 
occupying that position? It seems not. The future was hid from 
them. All wc know of that first interview is diac Hudson 
Taylor spoke frankly to die intending candidate of the dnngcrs 
and difficulties of missionary work in China. He told him of 
the isolation, of being separated, often by many weeks' 
journey, from fellow workers; of the privations, hard living 
conditions, and lack of privacy. He did not minimize the 
suspicious with widen foreigners were regarded by the 
Chinese people, and the humiliations to which missionaries 
must be prepared to submit. And not the least difficult thing 
to endure, he pointed out, was the contempt with which 
fellow countrymen regarded the Englishman who identified 
himself with the Chinese by living amongst them as one of 
themselves. 

At the conclusion of the interview Hudson Taylor advised 
the young nun before hiiu to continue to wait, quietly and 
prayerfully, for God to coiuirm His will, and to take no further 
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step immediately. This he was willing to do, for he fclt an even 
greater veneration than before for the man with whom he had 
just been spcakuic;. His enthusiasm, however, liad been quick- 
ened lather than damped by what he had heard, and as he 
walked away lie realized dut his heart was more than ever set 
upon becoming a missionary in China. 
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Chapter Two 



The Cambridge Seven 



FOR the second rime D. V.. Hostc was clicckcd in his desire 
to go to China. At first his father's refusal to ajlowhim to 
resign his commission had seemed the only obstacle to be 
overcome. When the faith manifested in his patient waiting 
for God to work was rewarded, tlicrc appeared to be no 
further confirmation needed that it was indeed the Divine will 
for him to go forward. Hudson Taylor's apparent uncertainty 
as to whether Cod iiad really called hiui, however, meant thar 
he must reconsider the whole matter. As he did so, it was 
impressed upon him how high a privilege it was to be called to 
be a missionary. Of all vocations, surdy none could be greater 
than tliat of proclaiming the good news of salvation from no 
and its awful penalty to those who had never yet heard of 
Jesus Christ! No (ear of the personal sacriiicc involved appears 
to have occurred to him, nor even misgivings as to bis own 
ability to fulfil the conunission. To die one who loves there is 
joy in sacrifice; and if God calls, will He not also enable? 
D. E. Hoslc was not seriously apprehensive on tidier of those 
points. He was, however, afraid of presumption. To quote his 
own words, "I felt more and more the need of the utmost care 
and caution, lest I should presume to cuter so privileged a life 
and service as that of a missionary in inland China, without 
having been really called and appointed thereto by the Lord." 
bt his uncertainty, he discussed die matter with various 
Christian friends, li must liavc caused him considerable inward 
conflict to hear the opinion again and again expressed that he 
should remain in the Army! The reasons given, however, 
never appeared to him conclusive, and, like many another in 
a similar position, he was forced back upon God, who ahme 
could give him the assurance he was seeking. 
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How that assurance eventually came, we do not know. 
Occasionally he was able 10 attend the Saturday-afternoon 
prayer meeting at the Headquarters of the China Inland 
Mission in Pyrland Road, and the fellowship and prayer of 
olhcrs whose great concern was the spread of the Gospel in 
China provided a spiritual atmosphere altogether congenial 
to liim. Through Iiis friendship with Montagu Bcauchamp, he 
also met other young men at Cambridge upon whose hearts 
the need of China was becoming an increasing burden. 
No doubt contact with such kindred spirits did much to 
strengthen and encourage his hope tliat God would grant 
him his desire. 

In February, 1884, he went before the Council of the China 
Inland Mission, and even at this stage he seems to have been 
uncertain as to God's purpose for him. An extract from the 
minutes of that meeting reads "D. E. Hoste interviewed by 
Council. Interview somewhat informal, as Mr. Hostc not 
quite clear as to his future, but hoping that ultimately he might 
be able to work in China." 

The fear of self-willed action which characterized his later 
life and service was manifest in his slowness now to take die 
very step he most desired to take. It was a deep distrust in his 
own impulses and motives, rather than any lack of faith in 
God which held him hack, and not until May did he finally 
resign his commission. Whether he obtained some special 
indication, of God's will before he did so is not known, but it 
seems more probable that the step had to be taken more in 
obedience to the inward pressure upon his spirit than in res- 
ponse to any direct revelation. 

Hudson Taylor had suggested that be should get some 
experience in Christian work, so during the next few months 
he spent some time working among enquirers in connection 
with the great evangelistic campaign held in London by 
Moody and Sankey . Those were days of spirit ual revival, when 
men and women were coming under deep conviction of 
sin, and the experience he gained in dealing with souls m 
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distress was invaluable for his future ministry. This was not 
the only preparation he made for missionary sctvicc, 
however. A younger brother, in his early 'teens at die 
time, has recollections of an even more important spiritual 
equipment. 

"1 do not remember wliat exact steps were taken to prepare 
my brother for liis future work, but the impression I have is 
that a very important part of it was undertaken by himself, in 
acts of severe self-discipline, in a very strict watch over his 
thoughts, words and deeds, and in the expression of a deep 
regret when he frit that he had stated his own opinions too 
strongly, or had allowed his temper to get the upper hand in 
any way. I think, too, (hat in those days he often went out of 
his way to imdcrtakc tasks which, by reason of a certain natural 
shyness, must have hecn difficult and distasteful to him. In the 
early days of which I am speaking, lie was rather specially 
fastidious, ami anything in the way of dirt or smells he found 
very trying. I will leave others to say how fir it was possible 
for one living and travelling in China in the 'eighties and 
'nineties to avoid such things; but I believe that in his passion- 
ate desire to work for God amongst the Chinese, my brodicc 
deliberately schooled himself to face and to put up with all 
such discomforts. It was in, ways such as these and in the con- 
stant practice of prayer and Bible study tliat I think the 
principal part of his preparation lay." 

The same brother has also memories of quite another order. 
When he broke through his inherent reserve, D. E. Hoste 
could be gay and light-hearted, a dclighiful companion to 
schoolboys, as the following reminiscence reveals: 

"There stands out in my memory a very happy holiday that 
two of us younger boys spent trader his care at Sandown. in 
the Isle of Wight. I think my parents must have planned it with 
the thought of the training and experience it would be for him, 
as well as for the enjoyment it would afford ns. For indeed it 
must have been a business for a young; man of three or four 
and twenty to find rooms, to cope with a landlady, to lay out 
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to the best advantage the funds provided, to arrange for our 
amusement and to look after our health. Under this last head, 
I remember an iron rule that in no circumstances were we to 
bathe more than sis times in any one day ! 

"lie took us about the island, and wherever we went he had 
something to tell us about what we were to see or some story 
to relate suggested by it- 1 remember his taking us one day to 
sec a fort where he had been at one time quartered in his 
military days. As we went round it he gave a dramatic turn to 
the proceedings by assuming to himself the part of his former 
Commanding Officer, who, it appeared, liad been stria, not 
to say irascible: while wc two small ones found ourselves in 
the role he had once filled of the junior officers responsible for 
the military smartness of the premises. Wherever we went 
there was something wrong! I can see him now in a last 
explosion of wrath just as we were leaving die fort, when his 
eye fell on some small weeds in an obscure corner of the parade 
ground. It was clear, he said, as he attacked them with his 
stick, that young officers who could allow die whole place to 
be grown over with vegetation in this disgraceful manner had 
noidcaarallofdieir duty! And so, with much merriment, we 
quitted the fort." 

In the autumn he applied again to the Mission, and was 
accepted on condition that his testimonials were satisfactory. 
While those who have the responsibility of accepting or 
refusing candidates spend much rime seeking the Lord to know 
His will concerning each one, they do not neglect die 
means at their disposal for appraising the character and quali- 
ficarions of those who apply. Two or three people who have 
known the applicants personally arc therefore approached, 
in order that as balanced and impartial an opinion as 
possible may he formed of dicir suitability for missionary 
work. 

So it came about that one day the Rev. W. T. Storis of 
Sandown, Isle of Wight, found a letter from tlie China Inland 
Mission in his mail. 
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"China Ikiasd Mission. 
1 6, Pyriamj Roao. 
"NewiNCirON Gruen, 

"London, N. 
"28th Nov., 1S84. 
"Riv. W. T. Storks. 

"Dear Sib,— -Mr. U. If. Iloste of .Brighton has applied Co us 
desiring to labour as a missionary iit China, and has referred 
us to you for a testimonial to his character. 

"As it is most desirable tliat the greatest cacc be taken in 
the selection of candidates for missionary work, we should 
feel greatly obliged if you would kindly reply to the 
appended inquiries regarding the applicant, in so far as you 
feel warranted in doing so, 

"I am. dear. Sir. 
"Yours truly, 

"B. JjROO-MHALt. Sec." 

Mr. Storrs read through die questions- lie duly considered 
what lie knew of the young Artillery officer, and then tilled 
in the form. 

Q. How long have you known applicant? 

A. About two years. 

Q. How long, to your knowledge, has he been a professing 

Christian? 
A. Soon after 1 knew him. 
Q. Witat opinions have you formed of his Christian 

character? 
A. Very high. A simple, straightforward fellow, with much 

love and faith. 
Q. Knowledge of Scripture? 
A. Fair. But he is a young Christian. 
Q. Doctrinal tows? 
A. On all important points quite clear. 
Q. Do you consider he possesses the following requisites 

for a missionary? 
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1. Genuine love for souls, leading to earnest eflbrts for 

tlieir salvation? 
A. Most certainly, hut he is naturally rather shy. 

2. Sound judgment and common sense? 

A. A little impulsive perhaps, but a clear head. 

3. Ability 10 learn? 

A. lie must have some ability, or he could not liave got 
his commission in the Artillery. 

4. Ability to teach? 

A. X cannot say. I should not think he lias much. 

5. A patient, persevering disposition? 

A. Cannot say. 1 think he ought to have persevered in 
the calling wherein he was called. 

6. A fair amount of energy and enterprise? 

A. I should hope so; but I do not think he is naturally 
enterprising. 

7. Good health and average physical strength? 
A. Certainly. 

Q. lli% he, to your knowledge, been engaged in any kind 
of evangelistic work? 

A. 1 1c tried to do a little; while resident here. 

Q. If so, of what nature? 

A. Open-air preaching; I was not present, but heard that 
he did fairly well. 

Q. How long engaged in it? 

A. Not long — only once or twice to my knowledge. 

Q. How has he acquitted himself in it? 

A. Fairly— so I heard. 

Q. If you know any particulars which, in your opinion, 
would on the one hand specially qualify him for mis- 
sionary work, or, on the other hand, hinder his use- 
fulness as a missionary-, will you kindly state them? 

A. When I heard that he had offered himself as a missionary 
I was sorry, for 1 did not think he was naturally fitted 
for such work, but 1 may be mistaken. My sympathy 
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with mission work is so great due 1 did not grudge 
him, but I should have liked hitu to liavc renamed in 
the Army, and work among die men. Your mission 
has my constant prayers— though I am an old C-M.S. 
man, I never forget the China Inland Mission in my 
special intercessions. 

[Signature) W. T. Stoms. 

[Address) Sandowu Vicarage, Isle of Wight. 

It was not a particularly promising testimonial to the suit- 
ability of the applicant! "Not naturally enterprising. . . . 
Naturally rather shy. . . . Not naturally suited for missionary 
work." It would not have been surprising if the mission 
authorities had decided that he was not the type of man re- 
quired for the task of evangelizing inland China. He was 
hampered by a curiously high-pitched voice Gom being an 
impressive public speaker; his reserved temperament prevented 
him from making easy contacts; even his personal appearance 
was against his making a favourable first impression on the 
Chinese, who would look with suspicion on a "foreign devil" 
with light blue eyes and hair of a ginger hue! 

The spirintal stature of the quiet young man had not passed 
unnoticed by the experienced workers at Pyrland Road, 
however. His humility and sincerity were evident, and even 
in those early day's his balanced judgment and foresight were 
appreciated by those who knew him. Of his willingness for 
self-sacrifice tlicrc could be no doubt, for it was no small 
matter for an Army officer of good family to renounce what 
promised to be a distinguished career in order to join a poor 
and little-known mission whose members were expected to 
"bury themselves" in die interior of China; and his ability to 
endure physical hardship and privation was fairly assured by 
tlie doctor's report that, though he was not strong, he was 
healthy. He seemed to possess qualities that would endure, 
spiritually, mentally and physically, and he himself was now 
sufficiently convinced of God's will to resign his commission. 
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He was therefore accepted as a probationer before die year 
ended. 

From that time events moved rapidly. In those days tlicrc 
was not die prolonged period of training for candidates which 
was later seen to be necessary. Six other young men, includtnf; 
two or three with whom he had already been intimately 
connected in a mutual desire to carry the good news of 
salvation to China, had also been accepted by die mission, and 
on February 4th, 1SS5, the seven of diem arrived at one of the 
largest halls in London to take part in their final valedictory 
meeting before setting sail. 

It was a time when die rising tide of a spiricual revival was 
quickening the Christian world, widi the result tliar a great 
impetus was given to foreign mission enterprise. There was a 
whole-hearted response to die challenge of heathendom on the 
part of believers in many different walks of life, and it was no 
very unusual sight to see young mini and women leaving home 
and loved ones, renouncing much that life holds dear, in order 
to go and preach Christ among the heathen. Nevertheless, the 
meeting in Exeter Hall that evening was not an ordinary one. 
Much attention had been drawn to the new Dusaonary recruits, 
sonic of whom were well-known in die sporting world, and 
whose names were household words. Two of them had just 
completed an evangelistic tour of England and Scotland, in 
which, many people had professed conversion; while all of 
them were of sufficiently good birth and position to excite 
some curiosity. 

In spite, therefore, of pouring rain, the hall was so densely 
packed that, to quote a current report, "it appeared to be a 
living mass of human beings," while an overflow meeting had 
to be lield elsewhere. On the platform, besides prominent 
Christian leaders of the day, were forry undergraduates from 
Cambridge, who had come specially to wish God-spccd to rhc 
seven young men who were to set sail for China on the 
morrow. 

What a hush of expectancy as these young men, five 
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graduates from Cambridge and two Army officers, take their 
places ou the platform! One by one, with varying degrees of 
eloquence, but uniform sincerity, they speak. Here is C. T. 
Studd, who two years previously was captain of the Cam- 
bridge University Cricket Eleven; Stanley Smith, stroke of 
the Cambridge Eight m iSSa; Montagu Beauchamp, nephew 
of Lord Radstock; Arthur Polhill-Turner, and his brother 
Cecil, an officer, in the Dragoon Guards; the Rev. \V. W. 
Casscls; and D. E. Hostc, an officer in the Artillery. His short 
address lacks the winsome eloquence of Smith, the burning 
earnestness of Studd, the picturesque challenge of Casscls. 
Standing there for the first and last time in. his life, as he sup- 
poses, to address an audience of that size, he is grateful for the 
opportunity to ask for the prayers of so many. After giving 
his testimony in a few concise sentences, he expresses his thanks 
to God for the prayers that have already gone up on their 
behalf, and asks for a continuance of them. And as he resumes 
his scat, who can foretell that this one of the seven is to be for 
thirty-five years the leader of the Mission they are just entering? 

Yet the quiet influence of his unscl (conscious godliness 
nude its impression even then. Amy Carnuchacl, founder of 
the Dohnavur Fellowship of South India, saw a report of that 
meeting in the first missionary book she ever read. "Specially 
I was drawn in spirit," she writes, "to one who had counted 
loss all that life as au officer of the Royal Artillery would have 
meant, and who had become a com of wheat, willing to fell 
into the ground and die." 

One last ultimate glimpse is vouchsafed of him before he 
left England. There are few more poignant moments in a 
uiissiouary's life tlian those in which he bids farewell to his 
own people, and turns liis face towards a strange land. There 
is a keen edge on that sacrifice which cuts to depths untouclied 
before, and leaves an indelible impression on the memory. 
Sixty years later, one of D. E. Hostc's brothers wrote: 

"l remember the moment of his leaving our home at 

Brighton very clearly. We were nearly all of us at home for 
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tlw occasion. The cab was at the door, Tlicrc was a short 
commendatory prayer, a few last words with my modier, a 
warm embrace, and he was gone to his life work. 

"From time to time he has been back amongst us since (hat 
distant day. but always as a visitor. His ticket on that occasion 
may be said to have been a single one, and the China to which 
he travelled then as a stranger and a newcomer was henceforth 
his home." 







Chapter Three 



First Impressions 



ON the day following the great Valedictory Meeting, the 
seven young men sctout for China. Acrossthe Continent 
to Brindisi, by steamer to Alexandria, by train to Suez, where 
they embarked for Colombo, and finally on to Shanghai, they 
travelled, sounding out the Gospel as they went. An independ- 
ent observer wrote: "On their arrival at Suez many wondered 
what they would be like; surely there must be something 
wrong, a screw loose somewhere, that seven young men of 
position should leave koine and all die pleasures of a fashionable 
life— to convert Chinamen! We expected no end of fun in 
quizzing them " But instead of indulging in polite if con- 
temptuous banter at die expense of the missionaries as they 
started to sing, die passengers who gathered round found 
themselves listening in a hush which somehow they did not 
care to break. There was a simplicity and earnestness about 
these young men which forbad jesting, and a conviction about 
their preaching which could not be gainsaid. The "Cambridge 
Seven," as chcy came to be called, were in the full stream of 
a spiritual revival, and many were the prayers that ascended to 
God on their behalf from the Home Country. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that their words came with power to 
die lieans of their listeners. 

Stanley Smith and C. T. Studd were perhaps the outstanding 
members of the group. Their fame in the world of sport would 
alone have been sufficient to attract attention, but both were 
gifted speakers as well. Montagu Bcanchamp's forceful 
enthusiasm could not pass unnoticed, while W. W. Ousels 
had a genial charm which drew people to him. Amongst these 
more striking personalities, the quiet young Artillery officer 
moved unobtrusively, witnessing in his own way. He was 
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rarely die one to speak at the big meetings arranged on board 
ship or at the different ports of call; but it was he who first 
established contact with one of their fellow passengers, the 
blasphemous, drunken captain of an Indian steamer, whose 
subsequent conversion was recorded as being "a great and 
notable miracle." This man had already made up his mind he 
would have some fun at the expense of rhc seven young 
missionaries who were to come aboard at Suez. D. E. Hostc, 
quite unconscious of the life and character of the man, got into 
conversation with him almost immediately. The captain 
asserted that he considered the Bible "all rot," and did not 
believe it or understand it. It was, therefore, the more surprising 
that he consented to read it with his new acquaintance, who 
advised him to "pray God to help him, and persevere!" For 
three or four days the two spent many hours together, reading 
and discussing the whole of John 's Gospel and a large part of 
Romans. The captain's attitude changed considerably, and 
one day, after a long conversation with C. T. Studd, he 
went to his cabin and received the Lord Jesus Christ as his 
Saviour. 

"The next day Hostc spoke to him," wrote C. T. Studd in 
a long letter describing the whole affair, "and was overjoyed 
to find him rejoicing in the knowledge of his salvation, and 
they had prayer together. 

"I can tell you it was a treat to hear him at our afternoon 
prayer meeting, die way he just poured out his heart to God in 
thanksgiving for I lis wonderful love, and pleaded for the 
salvation of those on board; he seemed to be a full-grown 
Christian all at once, and boldly testified almost every night 
before the ship's company of what the Lord Jesus had done for 
him, and the peace and joy he was experiencing. It was 
dclightfiil to hear him say, 'You know it s so simple; it s just 
trusting, simply trusting.' 

"You can well imagine that there was no small stir in the 

ship. Previous to our coming on board, the refrigerator man 

had said, 'Well, if the captain is converted, then I will begin 
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to chink seriously of religion.' There was an increasing interest 
in the meetings; several of the stewards and of the crew were 
converted; two backsliders were restored, and all the second- 
class passengers were converted." 

It was not only on board that the quiet witnessing went 
on, however. D. E. Hoste could not forget that he had been 
in the Army, and at die various ports of call the garrisons 
seemed to draw him. 

"At Alexandria," he wrote, "we were able to give some 
tracts at the barracks for our men. . . ." 

Cecil Polhill-Turncr, the other ex-Army officer in the 
group, reported from Penang: . . . Hoste and I, with a Dr. 
Macklin, went up to die barracks, where were two companies 
of the 27th Regt. . . . After giving away some books and 
having some personal conversations, we walked quickly back 
to the landing-stage" 

At Singapore, too, the barracks were visited, and a number 
of soldiers came in the evening to the meeting held in the 
Town Hall, while at Hongkong, where several meetings were 
arranged for the "Cambridge Seven," many soldiers were in 
the audiences. 

All the time, die lire of prayer that increasingly characterized 
Howe was being cultivated. Writing of the conversion of a 
young planter on his way to India, he gave an unconscious 
insight into his own spiritual life! 

"The following, among others, is an instance of the Lord's 
working. It was in the case of a young fellow, a Dane, going 
ont as a planter to India. One of our party had been led to 
have two talks with him on the subject of his soul's salvation, 
and then for several days scarcely any other opportunity 
offered for further conversation. As he could only speak a 
little broken English, and did not understand it well, it was 
difficult to know how far the words had affected him. How- 
ever, one night he came up to one of us at about 10 p.m., 
and said he wished to come to Jesus, and soon found peace 
and joy in believing. Some of us had been watching in 
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prayer for him, and had observed time for two or three days 
previous lie had been very quiet and silent, so we were not 
surprised. ..." ■ 

Watching in prayer, he observed. It became his habitual 
attitude. 

On .March 1 Nth, die party reached their destination. On the 
quayside to greet them, unrecognized at fuse because of being 
dressed as a Chinese, was Hudson Taylor, and it was he who 
escorted them through the streets of Shanghai to the Head- 
quarters of the Mission. 

A good deal of interest had been created among the foreign 
community in Shanghai in the "Cambridge Seven," and 
special meetings were arranged for them before they started 
inland to rite distant province of Shansi, where they were to 
begin their lives as missionaries. Not only those who were 
friendly towards missions attended the meetings, but some 
who were definitely opposed to the Gospel and once more the 
young men had the joy of seeing souls converted to God. 
As in other places, the principal speakers were C. T. Studd 
and Stanley Smith, and D. E. Hoste attracted far less 
attention than some of the other members of the group. 
One who was in Shanghai at the time, however, observed: 
"Those who saw more of him were impressed by his 
lowliness." 

The meetings over, it was time for the young men to start 
on their journey inland. Western clothes must be discarded, 
and strange, loose-fitting Chinese garments donned instead. 
Manners would need to be altered, "the brisk, quick step of 
healdiy youth must be slowed down to the leisurely stroll of 
the Oriental; a strict watch kept over every gesture and every 
word, lest some careless movement or a raised voice give 
offence, and the Gospel dicrehy he hindered. And diey must 
start to grow their hair thar rhcy, too, could have the long 
queues worn by Chinese men in that period. "I am made all 
things to all men," said the Apostle Paul, "that by all means 
I may save some." For this same reason the missionaries had 
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It was decided that the party should divide, and travel by 
different routes to Shansi. D. E. Hoste, Stanley Smith and 
W. W. Cassels, with F. \V. Bailer as escort, were to travel via 
Tientsin and Peking, and it was in the picturesque old capiral 
of China that they saw the greatest response to their ministry. 
Meetings had been arranged for them amongst the small 
English community, and to their great joy a number of their 
own fellow countrymen were converted. 

"But the remarkable work," wrote W. "w 7 . Cissels, "has 
been at the afternoon gatherings, chiefly of missionaries and 
their families, for prayer and the deepening of spiritual life. 
Dear Stanley has conducted these with great power, and with 
most manifest help from on high. 

"He began to speak about the comparatively small result of 
missionary work, of the acknowledged failure and want of 
power of the great mass of missionaries, and he has been going 
on to show how vast are the promises of God, and that they 
arc almost all conditional upon the outpouring of the Spirit of 
God, and we have been exhorted to cry to Him mightily and 
to wait upon Him with a persevering faith imtil the Spirit be 
poured out upon us from on high. As a result, we arc pressed 
to delay oar departure over this last Sunday, and now the 
missionaries meet together for rwo hours every afternoon for 
prayer and for further cxhorration. Each day God has been 
working." 

So great was the impression made that an appeal for united 
prayer was sent out to missionaries in other parrs of China, 
signed by twenty-five missionaries representing four different 
societies in Peking. 

The chief speaker, as always, was Stanley Smith, and P. E. 
Hoste was again a quiet, prayerful spectator in the background. 
He had no special gift for public speaking. Yet it was on this 

1 Wiih changing conditions in China, missionaries do not always Snd 
it nccooary to wear Chkae dothis now. 
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journey up to Shansi that a different gift, which was later to 
have so important a place in his service, was observed. He little 
thought, when he wrote a letter of thanks to the hostess who 
had entertained him in Tientsin, that it would ever reach the 
leaders of the Mission. She was so impressed by it, however, 
that she showed ic to J. W. Stevenson, Hudson Taylor's 
deputy, and years later that man, who must have read thou- 
sands of letters, still remembered it. The deep thinker, whose 
high-pitched voice and restrained manner prevented him from 
evet swaying large audiences, could express himself, when he 
took his pen in his hand, with a grace and clarity which few 
could equal. 

In the district of Southern Shansi to which the new mission- 
aries were sent a remarkable work of God had already com- 
menced. Some years previously a confirmed opium-smoker 
named Hsi had been converted, and became an outstanding 
witness to the power of the Gospel. His whole life was trans- 
formed. He spent hours, sometimes days, in prayer, and his 
prcaclung was in the power of the Holy Spirit. Saved himself 
from the lust for opium, he knew that others cotild be de- 
livered likewise. At that rime it was said that in the province 
of Shansi "eleven out of every ten" smoked opium, and the 
country was fast being reduced to poverty as a result. In addi- 
tion to the evangelistic and pastoral work in which he was 
voluntarily engaged, Hsi had already opened several opium 
refuges, to which came men and women desiring to break off 
the terrible habit. Here they received t hemedicine that Hsi him- 
self compounded from recipes which had come qirite simply 
to his mind after a period of fasting and prayer. Not only did 
they receive medicine, however, but they also heard the Gospel 
message. Only through faith in the Risen Saviour, and prayer 
offered in His all-prevailing Name, could they be permanently 
delivered from die terrible habit which gripped them like a 
vice. The voice of importunate prayer was constantly heard, 
often by night as well as by day, in Hsi's refuges and many 
were the drng-addiets who were delivered from its power. 
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Largely as a result i>( this man's work and witness, there 
were now little groups of believers, numbering about iao 
baptized church members in all, scattered over the Pmgyang 
plain, an area of about twenty-five miles broad and sixty miles 
wide, ft was in this district that four of the "Cambridge Seven" 
were to commence their missionary life. 

For a tew weeks they lived together m Pingyang, a very 
happy party, working liard at language-study all day, and 
enjoying their walks around the city walls in the evening. 
Looking over the city, they saw the crowded streets, and 
watched wldi interest the water-carriers, the street-vendors, 
the dignified officii Is in their long silk gowns — the human 
beings to whom they longed to tell the glad tidings of a 
Saviour from sin; while across the plain they saw the not- 
distant mountains lit up by die .setting sun. Daily they 
met together for prayer and praise and the study of 
God's Word, rejoicing in that peculiar sense of privilege 
experienced by those who have been separated unto the 
Gospel. 

It was, however, in conditions of even greater separation 
from the delights of Western civilization and congenial com- 
panionship that D. E. Hostc entered into a deeper spiritual 
experience. In July he was sent, with Mr. Key, another young 
missionary, and a Chinese evangelist to Kiiwu, a small citv 
about fifty miles south of Pingyang. The district had suffered 
much from a recent (amine, the sad traces of which still 
remained. Villages were more than half-depopulated, houses 
broken down, walls crumbling, roads and bridges unrepaired. 
For about eight months lie lived here, his days mostly spent in 
language-study, to winch he diligently applied himself. Mails 
were few and tar between, and sometimes weeks passed with- 
out any arriving. One day, after such a period, a mail arrived, 
and his first impulse was, of course, to sit down and read his 
letters. He was arrested by the thought, however, that had he 
been still in the Army he would not thus have allowed the 
personal to take first place. Why should he be more lax in 
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serving as a missionary? Resolutely putting away his letters 
until lunch-time, he resumed his study. 

After a day of language-study, Haste and Key often spent 
the evening sitting out in the courtyard of the rented house, 
with some fifteen or twenty young Chinese squatting on tlie 
ground around, drawn by their interest in the two missionaries, 
yet willing to listen quietly as Chang, die evangelist, preached 
to them. During their daily walk, late in die afternoon, the 
young men. distributed tracts in die city and the surrounding 
villages, and later on, when they had gained sufficient know- 
ledge of the language to "speak out intelligibly the facts of the 
Gospel," they visited some of the fairs held in the market towns 
and villages of their district, where they had good opportunities 
for preaching and tract distribution. 

In the midst of this full and busy life, the young missionary's 
mind was continually occupied with the consciousness of an 
inner conflict. Well he knew that his sms were forgiven. Well 
he knew chat he was the possessor of a new life, the lite of God 
Himself implanted within. Yet he felt another life beside the 
Divine one operating in his inmost being, harassing him with 
disturbing thoughts and emotions. 

This cruel self, oh, how it strives, 

And works witkin my breast, 
To come between Tfiee and my soul 

And keep rite back from rest! 

That he longed to overcome the inward foe there can be no 
doubt. Hudson Taylor, in a letter to his wire written in the 
summer of that year, said: "IfcarbothS. Smith and Hoste have 
injured themselves by over-fasting." la the case of D. I:. Hostc, 
at any rate, it seems that the root cause of Im intense zeal 
and concern was not so much for others as for himself. His 
earnest desire for deliverance did not continue long unsatisfied. 

tt was largely through the reading of Luther on Galatians, 
combined with his regular Bible study, that the way of 
deliverance was gradually made plain. 
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"I have been blessed in seeing more clearly the simplicity of 
the Gospel," he wrote; "tow diat it is at the Cross we find 
deliverance from sin and sd£ and not in prayings and stnig- 
glmgs. The words, 'Ye are dead, and your life is liid with Christ 
in God' and 'Reckon yourselves dead" were brought home to 
me. I have always been trying, by much prayer and diligence, 
to make the flesh dead, with painful results of failure; not 
daring to say, 'I am dead,' on the authority of God's Word, 
independent of all the tiuslings of the flesh. It came to me that 
God's order was just by faidi to take hold of His covenant as 
I was in all the deptlis of helplessness, and by faith to believe 
that 1 have been crucified with Christ, and that Christ lives in 
me, not as the result of any trcuicudous devotion or effort on 
my part, but in sheer grace, because God has chosen to deal 
with me thus. What a glorious Gospel for poor hopeless, 
helpless ones! I never was naturally much of a man for shouting 
as a way of expressing my feelings, but when diis wonderful 
love of God in Christ comes before me, 1 feel I must shout, 
'Hallelujah! Glory to God and the Lamb!' The old habits of 
unbelief and restlessness, and giving way to feelings, have 
attacked me tremendously, but by God's grace, I have been 
enabled to keep hold of the simple word, 'Yc are dead' etc. 
I sec the battle is just by faith to keep the position which God 
has given in Clirist." 

A further insight into his spiritual life aud growth during 
the next few months is given in the letters he wrote to Hudson 
Taylor. These were mainly concerned with respectful but 
friendly reports of his activities and the progress of the work. 
Now and then, however, a more intimate note would creep 
in, revealing his true humility of spirit, and the source and 
motive power of Ids life and service. 

"KGwu, 
"Shahst. 
"Dec. $ih, 1S85. 
I have settled not to give £ood to diese men who come 

to enquire about the Gospel," lie wrote. (There was wisdom 
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in this decision. Too often a promising work has been 
spoiled at the onset by a missionary, with die best of 
intentions, providing pecuniary and material help where it 
was really not needed, thus encouraging "rice Christians") 
"At first sight it seems stingy, and I am quite open to a 
change as I get furdier light. I suppose we must be willing 
to learn by experience, diough I should value your counsel, 
I need not say, very much, if you could kindly give it in a 
future letter. I have decided to eat my food with die evangel- 
ist, and in his way, of course; I have been doubtful on the 
matter, as he is in receipt of pay, but think that the principle 
of getting alongside of a man before trying to give him a leg 
up, which you brought before us so powerfully in our Bible 
readings in Shanghai, and in those papers in China's Millions, 
in short, the principle of die Gospel leads me to it. I know 
there arc reasons against it, but so there arc against any course. 
I would ask your prayers that God would give me some real 
unselfish love for these poor men or, rather, that 1 may so 
abide in Christ that His love for them may find expression in 
this mortal body." 

"KOwu, 

"Shansi. 
"2nd March, 1886. 
"I would include myscl£ too, in my request for your 
prayers, and also that I may be helped with the language and 
get an entrance amongst these people. More and more I see 
that there will be need of much love and forbearance and 
willingness to be the inferior, if one is really to get across the 
gulf there is berween us. I do indeed praise God for having 
graciously allowed me to join in this figlu out here. The 
Bible just becomes a new book in many parts, now one is 
in a position where one really is an alien and despised. It is 
a fellowship with the Lord Jesus, which I knew not when in 
my native country. Only die other day, 1 was feeling rather 
tired and sore from little acts of rudeness and contempt, aud 
the general atmosphere of total want of sympathy, which i 
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doubt not yon know and have experienced in a Cliincsc 
street. As I left the city, that hymn, 'My Jesus, I love thee, 
I know Thou art mine,' just came like a sweet warm echo 
from above, and as He scented to shine upon me with His 
presence, I felt how blessed to have in any taint measure 
fellowship with Him, and how loving of Him, amidst all 
the affairs of heaven and earth, to turn aside, as it were, to 
minister to one poor, weak shccpl Oh, for more of His 
Spirit, to be willing to help another, to be quick to see when 
another needs help." 

A good deal of his time was spent alone, as his fellow mis- 
sionary went to other districts, hi order to free lib servant to 
cook for the men in the opium refuge, and also to save house- 
keeping, winch as lie naively put it, "l never was good at," 
he usually took his meals at a nearby food shop. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the strain of this unaccustomed lilc 
told on his highly-strung system, and when he returned to 
Pingyang for the Spring Conference in r.886, lie was not at 
all well. 

" 'In weariness often is something you must know about, 
dear Mr. Taylor," he wrote. "I remember so well your address 
at the Mildmay Conference of 1S84. on the 'Knowledge of 
Cod,* and oh! how glad we sljall be for cverytluiig which 
brought us really into fellowship with Him, down here. '1 he 
remembrance of your great toils and labours often comes to 
me when tempted to give way to weariness or discouragement, 
and I just feel ashamed of myself." 

With physical weakness cuine a tendency to despondency. 

"Thank you for your words of exhortation and warning 
lest I become slack about the souls of these ineu. How deeply 
I need thcml How little of any real, unselfish love for their 
souls, how Utile of Christ— I feci it deeply. Of course, in one- 
self, absolutely devoid of any true love — and yet how one 
ought to be animated by the New and Divine Life! And as 
you say, it is our portion to be channels for that Life to flow 
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through, 'except unbelief hinder.' Olt. that one knew really 
deeply those words, 'Not I, but Christ/ Alas! How often I 
feel it is reversed in me. But as 5tudd says, we want to keep 
praising and never mind ourselves; or else I find I get most 
hopelessly into the dumps. Will you ask that I may really 
know what it is to walk before CW, to be supremely tender and 
exercised as to H« judgment of my life and service, and thus 
to be delivered from the fearful anxiety lest self should not 
receive its recognition and praise from my fellow men." 

He spent most of the summer in Pingyang. where greater 
privacy on the compound afforded better opportunity for the 
rest he was needing, and also for the study of the written 
language. More important even than language was the 
practical ont-working of the love for souls implanted in his 
heart, however. With returning physical strcngdi came the 
urge to go oot amongst the people, and make known to them 
the Gospel with which he had been entrusted. To witness for 
Christ is rarely an easy thing, especially for those who are 
naturally reserved. Ic must have cost the young Artillery officer 
much self-humbling to preach in the open air by the sea in 
England, where fellow officers and men could sec and hear, 
and where he would often observe the surprised amusement 
of passers-by. As a missionary in far-away China it was no 
easier to stand in a crowded street, exposed to the open 
curiosity and often contempt of the men and women of 
another race, and proclaim hi halting words a message which 
was as a strange, fantastic story to most who listened. Yet, like 
Paul of old, necessity was laid upon him. Harder to be endnred 
than the scorn of man would be the inner heaviness and 
darkness of spirit that comes to those who fail to confess their 
Saviour before others. He found that a love for souls prospered 
and grew as he saw the need of those without Christ, and, 
seeing, proclaimed die provision already made to meet it. 
The Chinese language must be mastered, and most of his time 
and strength were given to that. Tunc must also be given for 
die prayer without which life and service become fruitless. 
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But even that was not sufficient. In August we find him 
writing: 

"I purpose, by God's help, to preach daily on the streets at 
5.30 p.m. I feel that diree months on end without any contact 
with the mass of beloved fellow men outside would be enough 
to slide any lain: love I may have, through God's grace. Out 
of sight, out of mind' is, I liave found, true. . . . 
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Chapter Four 

Hungtung 

'" I 'HE one tiling die work needs is a head or captain — not 
X too strong on the one hand, nor a weakling on the other 
— who would unite in one all the branches of work. Every- 
thing seems loose, and consequently feeble." 

It was during the summer of 1886 that Hudson Taylor 
visited South Shansi, and that was his summing-up of the 
situation regarding C.I-M. work in the district. Much had 
been accomplished in the ten years since the province was first 
entered. The great famine of 1877-8 had provided an oppor- 
tunity for widespread relief work on the part of missionaries, 
and their whole-hearted and self-sacrificing efforts to alleviate 
the suffering around thcui did much to quieten the suspicions 
with which dtcy had previously been regarded. In the follow- 
ing years not a few souls were saved, among them men of 
stroug character and with a real ?cal for God's Kingdom, Hsi 
being die most outstanding of diem all. Small groups of 
believers were being gathered out, willing and eager to be 
taught more of the power of their new-found Saviour, and 
how best they could follow Him. With the lack of organized 
supervision, however, diere was a danger of each group 
becoming an isolated unit, rather than a member of the living, 
growing body. Hudson Taylor saw the need for someone to 
be invested with authority in the eyes of the local Christians, 
and it seemed evident that the man already appointed of God 
for this position was Hsi. Throughout the whole disrrict he 
was known and loved by rite Christians, many of whom were 
his own spiritual children. It was largely through his opium- 
rcfugc work that little churches were being established. What 
more fitting than that he should be openly acknowledged, by 
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missionary and Chinese alike, as one cillcd and appointed by 
God for a widespread pastoral ministry? 

At fine Hsi. realizing the additional responsibility tliat the 
posiuou of ordained pastor would involve, and deeply con- 
scious of his own inadequacy, was unwilling to accept it. He 
was eventually persuaded that it was die Lord's will, however, 
and, once convinced on that point, he refused no longer. 

The solemn ordination service, when Hudson Taylor laid 
hands upon the man kneeling before him, separating him to 
"watch over and feed the church of God," marked an epoch in 
the work iu Shansi. It was the first time a Chinese had been 
ordained there and appointed to a position approximating 
that of a bishop. It involved a subtle change in the relationship 
between the Mission and the little Chinese churches that liad 
been brought into being, and a readjustment in die attitude of 
die missionaries to the newly-appointed church leader. The 
building of an indigenous Church, which was Hudson Taylor's 
aim, might well have been seriously hindered had not the right 
type of missionary worked with Hsi. With all his gifts and 
spiritual power, he was known to be extremely strong-willed, 
and not always an easy man with whom to co-operate. Hy 
their very newness to the situation, and consequent freedom 
from preconceived ideas about the man, the young missionaries 
who worked in his district were probably better qualified to 
be dosclv associated with htm than might have been older 
ones. They realized their own inexperience in Church over- 
sight, even iiL the homeland, while their short period in China 
and limited knowledge of the language and the customs 
prevented tlicm fiom interfering in matters when the temp- 
tation to "put tilings right" might otherwise liave proved too 
strong! 

It was with Stanley Smith that Hsi first became intimate. 
He had early been attracted by the young mans sunny 
nature, willingness to give himself in service for others, and 
evident spiritual power, and desiring to open an opium refuge 
in Ilungtung had enlisted his help and co-operation. The 
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Mission's approval of die suggestion having been obtained, 
premises were eventually secured in the dry, the refuge was 
opened, and Stanley Smith was installed. This was in May, 
1 886. 

In the autumn of that year D. E. Hosre joined him — not 
without an inward conflict. Only after a number of vcars had 
passed did lie refer publicly to the struggle he had had before 
going to the station in whidi he afterwards laboured for about 
ten years. 

Although Pastor Hsi was praying that Hoste might go to 
Hungtung, it was Stanley Smith who invited him to do 
so. In making the proposal. Smith proceeded to say that, 
when decisions were to be made, it would be necessary that 
one of them should be in the position of leader, and decide 
matters. Not unnaturally, having already been in Hungtung 
for some time, and being on terms of close fellowship with I Isi, 
die Chinese leader, he felt himself better qnalificd than Ilostc 
to fill tliis position, and therefore planned to do so. 

"When he put the matter thus bluntly to me, I was ruffled 
in my spirit," admitted D. E. Hoste at a meeting he was 
addressing many yean later. "Why should I serve under him? 
We were about the same age, and had come ro China together. 
Granted he was brilliant with the language, could make easy 
contacts, and in other ways was my superior, this did not seem 
sufficient reason to me, so I suggested he should write to the 
Mission at Shanghai for a younger man, as it was their business 
to make appointments. 

"Later, on thinking over the situation, the Spirit of God 
probed me, and I was forced to admit that I did not relish the 
dionght of being under my friend. I thought of my 'face,' 
what friends would surmise, etc. The difficulty was in my own 
heart. It was impressed upon me that unwillingness persisted 
in would mean my having to part company widi the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who dwells with the humble ones, those who 
willingly go down, I therefore accepted my friend's suggestion, 

and we worked happily together for several months 
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"Pride and self-will ate hateful in ihc sight of God. They 
ace indeed referred to by the Scriptures as in a particular sense 
characteristic of Satan himself. It is a solemn feet that they may 
be exhibited equally in the exercise of oversight and in opposi- 
tion thereto. 

"Wc sec God's character in the Lamb of God. He was 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter and He opened nor His 
mouth. Even in exaltation in heaven He is depicted as 'a lamb 
as it had been slain/ That is His character. He is perfectly 
humble. When wc arc tempted to exalt self and resent being 
put down or overlooked, wc need to beware. Satan said, I will 
be like the most High.* Pride and ambition arc essentially 
Satanic characteristics. Hvcrytlung diat savours of self-exalta- 
tion is kith and kin to Satan. 

"The Lord thus, in a practical way, taught rne this 
trutli. 1 believe that crises like these, when wc are tested 
as to our willingness to go down, are the pivotal influences 
that shape our destiny. Our subsequent ministry springs 
from die decisions wc make in these critical places." The 
man who was to become a spiritual leader must needs learn 
the secret of that submission which God can trust widi 
exaltation. 

D. E. Hoste therefore went to Hungtung. 3inL deliberately 
took die place of junior under Stanley Smith. They lived just 
as die Chinese around them— not always an easy thing for the 
Westerner to do. It is not only a matter of eating Chinese 
food, wearing Chinese clothes, living in Chinese houses. More 
crying tlian this to the Englishman "whose home is his castle 
is die unaccustomed publicity in winch he must be prepared to 
live. The Chinese know little of privacy, and dosed doors arc 
practically unknown, except at night! Meals are eaten more or 
less publicly, and visitors wander into courtyards, interrupting 
reading, working, or any odier employment, without hesita- 
tion. The missionary who shuts his front door during the day- 
time, and refuses to see visitors, is liable to be regarded with 
suspicion as to his occupation and motive in coming to China. 
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An insight inro the lives of the two young missionaries is given 
in a lcncr written from Hungtung by D. E. Hoste: 

"We have the custom here of an open door at all times, io 
that study is liable to be interrupted. Our diiuicr-hour is the 
time, however! We generally have squads of six or eiglit, who 
sit on forms and watch us cat, carrying on conversation freely. 
There is no doubt it pays; though until one definitely takes it 
as in the commission, it is apt at rimes to be exasperating to 
have one's meal interrupted to give a lesson in geography to 
someone who wants to have the mysteries of one of Mr. 
Stanley Smith's maps explained to him. It gives grand oppor- 
tunities for preaching the Gospel, and then a hymn or two, 
accompanied on the harmouium, fairly sweeps away any 
lingering prejudice against us, apparently." 

The yotmg men spent most of their rime, however, in the 
country. Dividing the country churches into sections, they 
arranged circuits, visiting between fifteen and twenty Lttlc 
centres regularly, teaching the new converts and preaching to 
enquirers. The ground had been well prepared by Pastor Hsi's 
faithful and energetic service, and everywhere they went they 
found a real readiness to hear the Word of God. 

Stanley Smith, particularly, seemed invested with spiritual 
power in an unusual measure. Speaking of luiu many years 
later, D. E. Hoste said, "He was full of the Spirit. 1 shall never 
forget those months I lived with him in Hungtung. There 
was such a lot of prayer going up for him; so many people at 
home had been impressed with huu, and were praying for him. 
God used that man. The more lie was willing to let Pastor IJsi 
keep his natural position, the more God seemed to bless him. 
The power that came down was really very great. The Spirit 
of God seemed sometimes just to £11 the place when he was 
preaching;." 

The six months of intensive country work culminated in 

a convention held in Ilungtung in the spring of 1887, die 

like of which had probably never been seen in China. For two 

days beforehand Pastor Hsi, with characteristic intensity, gave 
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himself lo prayer and fasting. The necessary arrangements for 
providing food and accommodation for about 300 people were 
carried out with unusual case and smoothness. Meanwhile, 
front the country districts around came the little groups of 
men and women who so recently liad turned to God from 
idols, eager for Christian fellowship znd. the opportunity for 
meeting together to hear the Words of Life for which they were 
so hungry. It was at this convention that the largest number of 
people in the history of the Mission to be baptized in one day 
took the step which separated them openly from the heathen 
around as being disciples of Jesus Christ. 

When it was known that atO people had been baptized in 
Hungiung, the news was received with delight in England, 
but widi some apprehension on rhc part of missionaries in 
China. Such a "mass movement" was hitherto unknown. 
Could it really be diat all those who became church members 
that day were truly converted? In die days to come Pastor 
Hsi and the two missionaries were severely criticized by some 
for their action. Not all who were baptized on tliat occasion 
continued lo bear a good testimony, and in Liter yean Pastor 
Hsi and D. E. Hoste agreed that it was necessary to exercise 
greater care in accepting enquirers for baptism. While some 
tailed, however, the vast majority of those baptized stood firm. 
Five years later it was reported that of the 216 baptized, seven 
were transferred to other churches, four had died, fifty had 
definitely backslided, while another twenty were difficult to 
trace. Of (he backsliders, most of whom returned to opimrt- 
smoking, less than twenty lapsed into idolatry, while some still 
continued to hold family worship. One hundred and thirty- 
five remained faithful. There can be little doubt that rhc 
convention was a high water-mark of spiritual blessing in the 
district of South Shansi. 

A few days after the convention the two missionaries set 
out for a journey up to TaiyQan, where they planned to 
spend the summer months in concentrating on language- 
study. Leaving the district in which the Gospel was being 
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widely preached, and where they liad seen a spiritual harvest 
that had filled diem with joy, they were brought face to face 
again with, a great block of heathendom, where was not a 
single witness for Christ. Compared with the hundreds of 
thousands of people living on die plain through which they 
now travelled, who were passing on towards Eternity without 
ever even hearing the oidy Name given whereby men can be 
saved, how small a number seemed the two hundred-odd over 
whom they had been rejoicing! With die incomparable sense 
of privilege to be telling the good news of free salvation to 
those who had never heard came a consciousness of the in- 
adequacy of tlie witness. On reaching the capital of the 
province, D. E. Hoste wrote: 

" As we passed up the plain we had grand rimes of tract 
distributing and preaching; but oh, what a mockery it seemed 
to tell a poor fellow who asked about breaking off opium, that 
there was no place nearer tlian 100 to 200 Si! 

"We found willing listeners everywhere; but how one's 
heart ached as we felt there was not a single man who was 
caring for these souls, and then thought of streets at home with 
churches, chapels, mission-halls, mccring-houses, coffee-houses, 
and institutions of all kinds; wliilc here positively not a single 
room in which a work was going on in whole cities. May God 
rouse the church at home further, and make them remember 
die masses. It is just awful! 

"May a gracious Cod fit one for His service! How He must 
be longing for anybody whom He can pick up to satisfy His 
great heart of love, in gathering in multitudes of the lost. One 
feels one has scarcely got a glimmer of John iii. iti: l Gad so 
loved the world . . .' What an infinitely solemn and important 
matter God must have regarded the salvation of souls as being 
—He gave up His only Son ! And one catches oneself doubting 
whether one can give up some little comfort for the same 
object!" 

Not as much time was given to language-study as had at 
first been planned. In Taiyuan also innumerable opportunities 
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presented thenisclvcs for proclaiming die Gospel, and how 
could dtcy shut themselves into their studies when in the 
soldiers' camps, among cite patients in die mission hospital, and 
on lite streets were people willing to listen to the Word of 
Life: In August, when the CMOS came, and street-preaching 
was therefore curtailed, tlicy moved up to die hills, intending 
to apply dierusclves more diligently to their book-work. 

Meanwhile, tilings were not going well in Hiiogtung. 
Some of Pastor Msi's colleagues in the opium refuge work, 
especially one named Fan, who had for some lime been resent- 
ful of his increasing power and authority, suddenly turned 
against him. Accusing him of currying favour with the 
fbrcigucrs for liis own financial advancement, they deliber- 
ately employed men to slander the reputation of the refuge 
work, and tliey diemsclvcs set up opposition refuges, under- 
selling Hsi while using his own prescriptions. The Huogtung 
churcli, witli its large numbers of new believers, was soon 
divided against itself, pan remaining loyal to Hsi, part swayed 
by the vitriolic fury of Fan and his adherents. Added to the 
troubles in Huugtung there were unexpected disasters in 
some of the more distant refuges, where the death of some 
patients involved Hsi in much perplexity and distress of mind. 
It seemed thai die principalities and powers of darkness against 
whom he was conscious of fighting had planned an offensive 
tliat ducatcned to wreck his whole work. 

Even before leaving Huugtung, Stanley Smith had felt 
the urge to commence work in Luan, a city seventy or eighty 
miles cast of Pingyang, and after the summer he soon pro- 
ceeded to take up his new field of service. D. E. Hoste, 
therefore, returned alone to stand with Pastor Hsi in his dark 
hour. 

What a different state of affairs he found in Mungtung to 
that which he had left: behind! The church that had been 
progressing so rapidly was weakened by division, while the 
refuge work which lud been such a testimony to the power of 
God sccined in danger of being overthrown. 
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It was a critical time indeed. There were those even amongst 
the missionaries who doubted the wisdom of all Hsi s methods, 
and wlio tele that the attack against him might not have been 
without provocation. D. E. Hoste himself was by no means 
blind to the faults of the Chinese leader. "He was a man who 
was impatient, and had a quick temper, and a defect in his 
character was this: he was apt to be suspicious. He was very 
slow to give himself away to anybody." 

Was it became he recognized the same tendency in himself 
that the ex-Artillery officer understood the Confucian scholar 
better probably titan anyone else ever had? Was it because he, 
too, was very slow to give himself away to anybody that he 
did not wonder that he mint first prove himself 'worthy of mitt 
before 1 1st would trust him? 

The seriousness of the situation was his opportunity. Hsi's 
own colleagues, who had seemed faithful, had failed liim. To 
whom else but the missionary could he now turn? For all his 
spiritual power, Hsi was hut human, and this was one of the 
times when he needed die strengthening and sympathy of a 
fellow creature. In die furnace of one of the biggest trials of his 
life, Hsi found the young and inexperienced Englishman to be 
a friend who proved faithful; one who never tried to rule, but 
whose aim it was to be "guide, philosopher and friend," as he 
himself said. 

One of the first matters that concerned them both was the 
attitude they should adopt toward* those who were slandering 
the refuge work, and sowing seeds of dissension in the church. 
Should they take drastic action, separating the wheat from the 
tarei, as it were? There seemed much to be said for taking such 
a course. Would it not binder the poison from spreading 
farther? Would it not purify the church? But as they prayed 
they became more and more convinced tliat this was not the 
best way. The exercise of audiority on the part of Hsi would 
only give Fan and liis followers an opportunity for gaining 
further sympathy in their assertion of the Pastor's high- 
handedness and arbitrary spirit. It was decided, therefore, to 
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go on quietly, without any retaliation, and leave God to make 
manifest who were in the right. Hsi continued the supervision 
of bis opium refuges and pastoral work, while D. E. Hostc 
acted as missionary in charge of the station of I lungnmg. 

It was not easy for him to avoid being drawn into unprofit- 
able discussions widi those who desired to bring Hsi into 
disrepute with the missionaries. On one occasion, when twenty 
or so of iheni took possession of the refuge at Hungtung, it 
was with a fast-beating heart that he knelt to pray before going 
in amongst the group of angry men, to listen patiently to their 
accusations, and reason with them. Visits to the little out- 
stations connected with the central church provided welcome 
opportunities for gcrring away from the scene of so much 
strife. 

"My journey round the Chaocheng and Fcnhsi districts," he 
wrote, "was a time of real refreshment and rest. I do relish the 
exercise of walking over the lulls in the lovely spring air, and 
then die kindly, respectful welcome and homely service and 
chat over Clod's Word is a delightful change from the friction 
of unreasonable and intractable dear fellows who beset one so 
at times when in Hungtung, with grievances and schemes of 
tlieir own for doing work, which arc clearly frivolous and 
perverse." 

The policy he and Pastor Hsi adopted with regard to Fail 
and his followers proved eventually to be the right one. After 
some months, there were signs of disintegration in the opposing 
party. Fan's true character became increasingly manifest, and 
some of the men who, sincere but mistaken, had followed lu'ni 
withdrew. Pastor Hsi, after a period of prayer and fasting, felt 
convinced that the final collapse of the rival refuges was close 
az hand, and spoke of it in all the leading centres. "If a man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a braitcli, and is withered" 
was the word particularly impressed on his mind. 

"Rest quietly and wait," he said. "We do not need lo fight 
in this battle. Within three months you will sec the last of 
these spurious refuges brought to an cud." 
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The prophecy was fulfilled. One by one Fan's refuges failed. 
Ins ciiief confederate left him, and within three months he had 
given up die whole thing. Hsi's refuge work, on the other 
hand, after the period of fierce testing through which it had 
passed, grew and increased, twenty-one more refuges being 
opened during the years following the persecution. 









Chapter Five 

Preparation of a Leader 

AT a period of missionary work hi China when few had 
the vision of a Church, with Chinese rather than foreign 
leadership, D. E, Hoste saw that this was imperative if the 
Church was to be indigenous. Towards the attainment of diis 
ideal his mind was firmly set, and hi Hungtung he was given 
the opportunity of putting hito practice die principles of co- 
operation which were already well formulated hi his mind. He 
had no intention of bringing hi drastic reforms, of trying to 
force the native Church into a foreign mould. He bcJicvcd in 
letting it grow after its own order, as live tilings should. Far 
more necessary than mere outward forms of Church order was 
that the members should increase hi dieir knowledge of God 
and His laws. V\c realized that by reason of Ids Christian 
heritage and upbringing he liad a contribution to make to the 
infant Church in which God had placed him; and that the 
most effective way of making that contribution would be 
through the church leader. 

'It was a cox that was wanted," he said once. "Pastor Hsi 
WU perfectly well able to stroke the boat, and he had got 
plenty of men to pull behind him. What was wanted was a 
little man to sort of steer." 

A great deal of patience and humility were required to work 
with a man of such a vivid and dominating personality as Hsi. 
The Chinese leader's quick temper was not mellowed in a day, 
and there must have been many times when the young mission- 
ary found it hard to exercise self-control. In some ways it 
would have been easier to strike out alone, building up his 
own work on his own lines, rather than co-operate with this 
strong-willed man whose outlook it was often difficult for the 
Englishman to understand. liad he done so, however, he 
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would liave missed what later proved to be the best training 
for his real life-work. His friendship with Pastor Hsi, which 
deepened as die years passed, gave him an insight into the 
Chinese mind which he would probably never have gained in 
any other way; while the experience in dealing with difficulties 
and problems hi the church life in Hungtung prepared him 
for dealing widi similar difficulties atid problems connected 
with die whole mission and the churches brought into being 
through its agency. 

The chief way of dealing with these difficulries was always 
by prayer, and he had unusual opportunities of seeing its 
efficacy as he worked with Hsi. On one occasion two Cliinese 
preacliers who had quarrelled seriously came to Pastor Hsi 
about their difference, each accusing the other and demanding 
lus dismissal. Receiving them hospitably into his home, Hsi 
retired to his room, remaining diere for two days without 
food. 

"When a quarrel of this kind arises there is not much use 
talking," he said. "You have got to give yourself to prayer, 
because it is the work of wicked spirits. They are at the back 
of it, and we liave got to wrestle with them, not with flesh and 
blood, by prayer and fasting." Ar the end of two days the Lord 
gave hint the inward assurance that the victory was won, and 
he came out to see the men. After a few words about the 
necessity for die confession of personal sin, and the fiiriliry of 
throwing die blame on others, he starred to tell them diat die 
Lord had convicted liim of the mistake he had made in ever 
putting the two of them ro work together. He saw now that 
they were reinpcmmcn tally unsuitcd, and that he should have 
prayed more about the matter before appointing their work. 
The two men were both completely melted, each confessing 
his own un-rhrisrian attitude and behaviour, and with die tears 
rolling down their cheeks all three of them knelt together, and 
were filled anew with the Holy Spirit. 

hi die matter of dealing with workers, both Hsi and D. E. 
Hoste saw increasingly the necessity of very careful handling. 
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".Men who bavc done good work in years gone by may gel 
into a wrong spirit; but you cannot deal with them summarily. 
If yon take premature action, before Cod's time has come, you 
only aggravate the trouble." And so, in later years. D. E. 
Hoscc's advice to young missionaries was, "Never lance an 
abscess before it's ripe!" 

During tlie early days of missionary work in Huiigtuiig 
there had been great emphasis placed on the necessity for 
spreading abroad the Gospel, and a number of new converts 
Iiad been encouraged to go out preaching. Weak in tlie faith, 
and very ignorant, they were not always consistent in their 
witness. They would have been more cflecrive living their 
normal lives at home, and telling the Gospel quietly to their 
friends. As case after case of sometimes distressing failures 
occurred, the missionary and the Cliinese leader began to say 
to each other, "This dung is noc of God." 

"It is no good forcing people beyond their capacity; they 
will oidy go sprawl!" said D. E. Host*. "We saw it was far 
better to wait and sec die men themselves manifested, and then 
lead them out, when tlicy are really able for it. Then, when the 
time had come, we were led; wc were always praying about 
this, praying to God to lead us ou, and it became quite clear 
when the rime had arrived and the brctlireii were ready for it." 

The progress oi the Gospel in the district did not continue 
unchallenged. There were problems to be faced and solved, 
not only in the ordering of church affairs, but also in dealing 
with the matter of the persecution of Christians by their 
heathen neighbours. In the early days of his conversion, Hsj, 
inexperienced and lacking in understanding of the deeper 
principles of living by faith in God, had been quick to take up 
the cudgels on behalf of church members whose rights were 
infringed by angry or crafty heathen neighbours. He did not 
hesirate to claim help and redress for them from the mandarin, 
and on occasion even went to the capita] of die province to 
interview the Governor, setting on foot legal proceedings 
which resulted in the confusion of the adversaries. Thus poor 
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Christians were shielded from many troubles by this man of 
position and unusual ability. It was noticed, however, that in 
each case where this help had been given the spiritual lite of 
the little community flagged and failed. The natural desire to 
fight for those who were united by iaith and love to the same 
lord proved, after all, unprofitable. The decision not to re- 
taliate himself in the Fan trembles was probably the first definite 
step taken by I-Isi along the path of fcudi in God alone for this 
department of life. At first he stood almost alone. The other 
Christians could not understand his attitude. As ihcy came 
more and more (o apprehend spiritual principles, however, 
they were eventually willing to waive die advantages at their 
disposal through treaty rights and the protection to be obtained 
through the influence of foreigners, and commit their case to 
God only. 

The same principle of meeting hostility and opposition with 
meekness and quietness proved its value in the progress of die 
refuge work. Sian, the capital of the neighbouring province 
or Shensi, was at that time one of the most conservative and 
anti-foreign cities in Cliiua, and to open a refuge dicxc, with 
the object of making known the Gospel, required wisdom as 
well as courage, llsi was convinced that it must be done, 
howcvci, and premises were obtained and opened — and they 
remained open! D. £. Hoste, who followed all its progress 
with prayer and the keenest interest, wrote to Hudson Taylor 
about it, 

"Mr. Hsi read me two or three exceedingly interesting 
letters from Sian. You may recollect that some time ago they 
were helped in getting premises by a Mohammedan military 
M.A., who broke olfhis opium with them. Well, at die recent 
examination two young scholars who were trying for die 
degree met their old friend, this Mohammedan, and, were at 
once surprised to sec how well he looked. Tliey found out that 
he had given up his opium pipe, and on asking how tins was, 
were told of the refuge. Accordingly, at die close of the 
examination, they entered as patients, made rapid progress 
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Towards being freed from the habit, and in about two weeks 
left the refuge fiill of gratitude. At first, being wealthy men, 
sons of a retired official, (hey pressed twenty tacls on the man 
in charge as a tokcu of gratitude; but on this being absolutely 
refused, they insisted, in spite of all remonstrances, in putting 
up a tablet on the front door, on which the account of their 
deliverance from the opium habit, together with a statement 
that this was due to the power of heaven, was briefly written 
out. In a city where the official classes have hitherto been so 
hostile the above is certainly very encouraging. 

"The policy which the brethren there have pursued by 
Mr. Hsi's direction has been, to avoid exciting the prejudice 
and opposition of neighbours by public preaching and praying, 
whilst seeking by private prayer, gentleness and honesty to- 
wards all men, to disarm suspicion, looking to God to give 
them acceptance with the people, and establish them in the 
place." 

To what extent D. E, Hostc was responsible for the in- 
creasingly high spiritual tone of the church and its leader, it is 
impossible to say. That Pastor Hsi consulted with him in all 
matters relating to policy there is no doubt, for he completely 
won the confidence and love of his Chinese colleague. But it 
was not won quickly or easily. The years at Ilungtuug were 
years of discipline for the young missionary. Not only had he 
to exercise much patience with the Chinese leader, but to 
endure the quiet disapproval of some missionaries who could 
not understand his attitude and felt he should have taken a 
stronger line. But when, one day, Pastor Hsi came to him, 
burdened to tears about some church problem, and said, "Ah! 
Pastor Hostel I couldn't get on without you!" he thought to 
himself. "Well! It's been worth it!" 

The friendship between the two men, strengthened and 
purified by many hours of prayer and travail over souls, had 
also a very warm and human side. 

Once, during a time of famine, D. E. Hostc heard that his 
Chinese colleague was living under conditions of great 
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privation. Distressed at the news, he felt an immediate impulse 
to go to Ids succour. He had not much money by him, but took 
what he coidd, and set off on the long walk to Hsi's home. It 
was evidently an occasion when he tailed to wait on the Lord 
for His guidance, for it was only as he was on his way that the 
unwelcome conviction came to him that he should not give 
the money! Probably there were tew times in his file when he 
was more strongly inclined to disobey his inward Guide, for, 
undemonstrative as he was by nature, he was a man who 
truly loved his friends, and it grieved him to he unable to give 
help in this rime of need. That he did the right thing by re- 
fraining was evident from Hsi's own testimony, given some 
while later, when the famine was over, of the special blessing 
that period of privation had been to him, and how a gift from 
the missionary at that time would have been a hindrance in the 
work. But the impulse so hardly resisted proves the warmth of 
D. E. Hosre's affection for the Chinese who had become so 
intimate a friend. 

Hsi, on his part, showed equal concern for the things that 
affected the Englishman's personal life. When he heard that 
lus father, General Hostc, was seriously ill, he was not content 
only to pray. He must io somcdiing. With great pains, there- 
fore, he prepared some pills, two large pint-aud-a-half bottles 
of them, requesting that they be forwarded to England. With 
the pills was a beautifully written letter, giving instructions to 
the effect that eight of the red pills were to be taken every 
eveniug with boiling water, and twenty of the black variety 
each morning after breakfast! 

While his most intimate friendship was with Pastor Hsi, 
however, there were others who meant much to D. E. Hostc. 
His regard did not show itself so much in a warm demonstra- 
tion of affection as in a faithful and sustained interest in the 
activities and lives of chose who were his friends. One simple 
old countryman named Li Pu-ch'co, whom he came to know 
and to love while in Shansi province, still had a place in his 
heart ycats later when, as General Director of the Mission, it 
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would not have been surprising had he forgotten him. He was 
a good friend to those who won his cojifidcucc and esteem, 
whether missionary or Chinese — one who did not forget with 
the passing of the years. Some who were his fellow mission- 
aries during his first term of service, and later retired from the 
mission field, still maintained a friendship with him wliich did 
not lapse because their paths separated. As young workers, they 
found him a sympathetic and congenial companion. Unusually 
prayerful and aware of spiritual movements as he was, he was 
well-balanced, giving due regard to the claims of mind and 
body as well as of soul. "lam myself more and more a believer 
in fresh air as a help in nearly everything !" he wrote once. I Ic 
was careful to take exercise by having a good walk each day; 
and kept himself informed of current affairs by reading a 
weekly newspaper sent out from home. 

One who was his junior missionary for a time writes of him: 

". . . What a land loving heart he had! Possibly many at 
Shanghai who knew him only as Director of the Mission did 
not sec this side of his character. 

"When at home on the mission station, Mr. Mostc aud 1 had 
many long walks, usually in the afternoons. On those walks 
we had profitable and interesting conversations, for he was a 
great conversationalist. 1 often heard him speak of his mother, 
also his father and his brothers. When wc Iiad walked a few 
miles wc would get to some quiet spot where we had prayer 
together over die work and any matter specially laid on our 
hearts. 

"He spent much of Ids time going round villages and hamlets 
in South SJiansi where there were small churches. Those 
attending services were mostly poor farmers. He was quite at 
home with those humble people, and ate such dihigs as tliey 
could provide, and was greatly loved. 1 went round all the 
villages and churches in Hungtung and Yoyang district for 
nearly four years after he left Shausi, and to tic last the Chris- 
tians were always talking about him, praying for him, and 
hoping he would come back." 
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The work in Hungtung grew steadily. Those who visited 
the church there were impressed by the reverence in the 
services, and the attention paid to the messages. While there 
was not again a spectacular "draught of fishes" as during the 
spring of 1887, when over 200 were baptized, simple reports 
in Cliitia's Millions give evidence of quiet progress: 

May, 1889 

"Over 400 men and women have been cured on these 
premises alone during the past autumn and winter season. Of 
these, over twenty families have put away idols and arc learning 
the truth, and over 100 individual men aud women whose 
fmiilies objected to the putting away of the household gods, 
liaving given up the worsliip of them diemselves, and attend 
our worship, besides praying in private." 

February, 1891 

"The work at Hungtung progresses quietly but steadily, 
much care being exercised in the reception of candidates for 
baptism, of whom, as will be seen, there was a large number 
recently." 

December, iSgi 

"Two days ago we baptized nearly fifty people Iiere, and 
had a happy time of worship." 

October, tSgj 

"Considering the Hungtung district as a whole, there is 
great cause for thanksgiving. Altogether, 51 persons were 
bapti7cd last year." 

By the year 1896, when llsi died, and D. E. Hoste returned 
home on furlough, the membership at Hungtung was larger 
than diat of any other church in the province. 

But what of the personal life of the missionary during those 

years? Often alone, without a fellow countryman to encourage 

him and strengthen his hands during times of difficulty, was 
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he never downcast? Those who arc actively engaged in the 
deliverance of souls fiom die bondage of Satan will never go 
for long without being themselves attacked. 

"What solemn work really being engaged in God's service 
is!" he wrote. "It docs bring one into close contact with 
tremendous powers of darkness. 'Keep me as the apple of Tliinc 
eye, hide mc under the shadow of Thy wings/ 'Lead mc in a 
plain path because of mine enemies' arc two petitions tlut have 
conic to mc with an increasing sense of their fitness, even in my 
small measure of service and conflict. All the kingdoms of 
devils are, after all, under the power of our Father, and only 
afford means through which the perfect counsel and will of 
God can be unfolded." 

From the very commencement of his missionary life he had 
been brought into contact with unusually brilliant and gifted 
workers. He had seen the wonderful power manifested at 
meetings what other members of the Cambridge Seven spoke. 
He had seen the exceptional quickness with which Stanley 
Smith got a grip of the Chinese language. Now his companion 
in die work was die masterful and enterprising Pastor Hsi. 
D. E. Hoste must often have been conscious that liis own 
reserved nature and lack of eloquence put him very much in 
die background in comparison with these more attractive 
personalities. No envy of their gifts seems to have disturbed 
him, and in his letters there is a note of sincere joy as he 
recounts die spiritual triumphs of others. It would be surpris- 
ing, however, if no paralysing sense of inferiority ever op- 
pressed him. Indeed, we know it did. He found himself gripped 
by one of those <Iark fears which sometimes assail missionaries. 
He feared he had made a mistake in coming to China. 

Only those who have themselves known a similar experi- 
ence can understand something of the anguish of soul through 
which he passed at that time. The assurance of being in the will 
of God is sometimes the steadying factor which brings the 
believer through circumstances which would odierwise be 
too much for him. Let that araurancc be withdrawn, and the 
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sweetest joys that life can offer are utterly inadequate to give 
peace of mind. 

As he thought back over the past, lie was honesdy convinced 
dot there liad been nothing wrong in his motives in comiug to 
Cliina, He had been sincere, and deeply in earnest. But I 
felt," he said, when speaking of that dark experience in after- 
years, "dut 1 was not good enough." And now, what was to 
be done? I Ic seriously considered giving up missionary work, 
and returning to England; but he remembered die widespread 
interest stirred up by the going forth of the Cambridge Seven. 
He thought of die great meetings in which he had taken part. 
How could he go back so soon afterwards, an acknowledged 
failure? 

How long tiiis struggle lasted is uncertain, but it ended at 
length when his attention was directed no longer on himself, 
his inadequacy and impotence, but upon the one who was 
sowing such seeds of doubt in his mind. "An enemy hath done 
this." At last he saw the matter in its true light. He had been 
called and commissioned by God to serve Him in Cliina — and 
the devil for whose kingdom he had come to contend was 
resisting him, not openly, but with the subtlety of the serpent. 
The realization of this fact liberated bis mind fiom the distress 
into which it had been brought. And, as always happens in 
such cases, he was better equipped for liis future service than 
he would have been had he not had die experience. In contacts 
with young missionaries in later years, lie was able to forewarn 
them of this special form of attack to which they themselves 
would almost certainly be subjected sooner or later in dicir 
service. 

1 890 dawned. The year held a sorrow of a very personal and 
intimate nature for D. B. Hoste, about which his fellow mis- 
sionaries knew nothing at the time. Gertrude Eroomhall, 
eldest daughter of Hudson Taylor's favourite sister, Amelia, 
returned to England fiom China, so broken in health that it 
was feared she could never return. 
The story of liis love for her went back to their first meeting, 
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on one of his earliest visits to Pyrland Road, Already preparing 
to go to China, she was then helping her father, Benjamin 
Broomhal), with his work as Secretary of the Mission. The 
young recruit, usually so slow to make a decision, knew as he 
saw her sitting at her desk, head bent over her writing, that if 
ever there was to be a Mrs. D. E. Hoste, this rather delicate- 
looking, fair-liaited girl was she. 

Why he waited as long as he apparently did before asking 
her to marry him is somewhat of a mystery, for they were 
often working in the same province, and must have met 
frequently. Perhaps it was his characteristic hesitancy to take 
any step before being convinced that it was the Lord's will that 
deterred him. Perhaps he thought he was not good enough! 
When eventually he did tell her of his desire, she was already 
in such poor health thai return to England was essential; and, 
uncertain as to whether slie would ever be strong enough to 
return, she refused to marry him. For both of them the claim 
of God upon dieir lives ranked higher than any other, and 
God had called him to China. She sailed for home, while he, 
with a heart that must sometimes have been very desolate, 
turned steadfastly co his work. 



Chapter Six 

Marriage and Furlough 



IT was in December of the same year that a fellow worker 
was sent to him. Few people are more impressionable than 
new missionaries, and this young American remembered 
vividly the sixteen months he spent in Hungiung as D. £. 
Hosk's junior worker. He had already spent six months in the 
language school in Anking when Hudson Taylor went there 
to designate d\c new recruits to their different spheres of 
service. 

"On Dr. Taylor's last day at Anking," he wrote, "he was to 
take passage on a Yangtze River steamer. He invited mc to 
accompany him down to the river bank, where we awaited 
the arrival of the steamer. This period of waiting gave us 
ample time for fellowship and considtarion about many matters 
concerning my future in China. Finally, Dr. Taylor said to me, 
'1 have corresponded with Mr. Frost [American Director of 
the C.I.M.] about you, and I believe Hungtung in the pro- 
vince of Shansi is the place where you will be happy and 
where you arc most needed. Mr. D. K. Hoste, one of the 
Cambridge Band, is living there alone. He ought to have a 
helper, and T believe you can be that helper. . . . Mr. Hoste's 
life in England, as the son of an officer of high rank in (he 
British Army, did not give him much opportunity to develop 
household skill in adapting himself to conditions of Chinese 
life. I understand you Americans are very adaptable to any 
situation in which you arc placed, and yon can be very helpful 
to Mr. Hoste in seeing that he has some of the home comforts 
to which we have been accustomed. Do what you can to help 
him have a varied menu, in order that bis health may not be 
impaired by conforming too strictly to the Chinese diet. He 
is a deeply spiritual man, a great Bible student, and he will help 
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you to adapt yourself to Chinese life and mcrhods. Only be 
sure that you do not follow his !ead and "go Chinese" too far, 
particularly in the matter of food.' 

"Apparently some of Mr. Haste's missionary friends were 
fearful he was conforming too closely to Chinese customs, 
and that in time his health would suiter as a result. I infer that 
these reports were made known to Mr. Taylor. It might 
possibly have been for this reason that I was chosen to go to 
Hungtung." 

It, is interesting to learn what were the impressions that rhc 
new missionary, just out from home, received of this his first 
senior. It sometimes happens tliat there is a sense of dis- 
appointment when an enthusiastic young worker arrives at 
his mission station, only to find a lower standard of life and 
work tiun he had expected. The keen edge of a willingness for 
sacrifice is easily blunted by observing a tendency to sloth and 
self-indulgence on the part of older workers. Little wonder 
diat the first designations of new missionaries are the subjects 
of special prayer! No such disappointment awaited D. E. 
Hostc's junior worker, however. 

"Upon arrival in Hungtrmg I found that Mr. Hostc had 
placed himself in tlie hands of Chinese servants, and that his 
meals were largely selected, cooked and managed by them. 
He was a man who accepted the principle, 'When in Rome do 
as the Romans do.' He Jived like the Chinese, conforming to 
their social and living customs to a greater degree than most 
missionaries of his day. As he lived alone as a bachelor, his 
home had almost nothing of the customary English atmc- 
spliere, such as imported furniture, cumins and ftirnislnngs 
might impart. This does not mean that he was an ascetic. 
I adopted his standard of living, and found it amply sufficient 
for health and comfort, 

"I had been with him but a very short time before he 

suggested that I assume the responsibility for the marketing 

and the preparation and serving of all the meals. I have always 

wondered if this suggestion had not come from Mr. Taylor, 
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but never questioned Mr. Hoste in regard to die subject. Since 
he was the senior missionary, it was my duty to take over such 
responsibilities in the station as he assigned to me. I endeav- 
oured to vary the rather restricted menus. Mr. Hoste seemed 
to be much pleased with the changes made, and, I think, 
enjoyed them. 

"The rooms in which we lived were situated on opposite 
sides of a fairly large open court, some thirty feet wide and 
nearly twice as long. Each of these apartments consisted of a 
long living-room, and partitioned off at one end was a small 
bedroom. The table on which we had our meals was, at the 
beginning, situated in Mr. Hostc's living-room; but as soon as 
he placed the responsibility for the meals upon me, he suggested 
that we should dine in my apartment. The tabic on which we 
had our meals was then placed in my room. After our break- 
fast and our period of Bible study and communion, Mr. Hoste 
would retire to his apartment across the court for a long period 
of prayer. He would close rhc large front doors and usually 
would spend some hours in intercessory prayer and Bible 
study. He usually prayed aloud, but in a very low tone, and 
would pace up and down the room while he was in prayer. 
He talked freely about prayer, and I enquired why he walked 
to and fro during tltose periods of communion with the 
Father. His reply was dial somehow he seemed to have more 
freedom in prayer while walking; that prayer seemed more 
free and unrestrained. During his many journeys tlirough the 
country to outlying villages and cities, he frequently sent his 
boy ahead with the donkey and baggage for some distance, 
while he followed behind on foot, and prayed as he walked." 

The young missionary was impressed by his senior worker's 
attitude towards Pastor Hsi, and found himself heartily 
approving of it. 

"Mr. Hoste often said that Pastor Hsi, who was a very 

spiritually-minded man, and who was honoured by all the 

missionaries and Christians, should he recognized as the real 

spiritual leader, not alone in the work of establishing and 
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managing refuges, buc also in the churches, which naturally 
resulied as men were converted dirough ilieir trust in God to 
assist them in breaking off die power of opium. 

"Therefore Mr. Hoste felt that he should recognize Pastor 
Hsi as the spiritual leader of the churches, and co-operate with 
him as such, and I always believed that he was very wise in 
doing tliis. He was criticized by some because they thought lie 
was taking a secondary place, or making himself subservient 
to Pastor Hsi. As a matter of fact, Mr. Hoste was about two 
generations ahead of other missionaries in the matter of placing 
responsibility for church leadership upon wise and devoted 
Chinese Clirisrians where die proper qualities of leadership 
were apparent. 

"At the same time, the missionaries who criticized him were 
good friends of Jiis. He was always welcomed to their homes. 
I never knew of any nusimdcrstanding between him and any 
of his fellow missionaries. He seemed to be very friendly with 
all, and would make occasional visits to them. I never heard of 
his having a friend that he did not retain. 

"At the time I lived with him one of the Cambridge Band 
had severed liis relationship with die Mission, and was working 
in a station some two or three days* journey to the cast of 
Hungtung. Mr. Hoste visited him, and stayed with him for 
several days, returning much refreshed over his renewal of 
their earlier close relationship. He much enjoyed social inter- 
course with fellow missionaries." 

But what attracted die young missionary to his senior 
perhaps more than anydung else was his quiet confidence in 
God. 

"I do not recall his ever being morose or cast down. Some- 
times he was very serions in his conversation, very much in 
earnest, but always trustful and triumphant." 

But in spite of the companionship of a fellow worker, and 
die evident improvement eifected in his living conditions, the 
summer of 1891 found him with a sense of weariness which 
lie could not altogether overlook. 
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"T'ancchen, -15 Mrus N.W. of Hungtung. 
"On recovering from an attack of illness, I paid a visit to 
Hoehow. Then, some six weeks ago, 1 came up here, and 
have been having a very nice time in this quiet spot. Our 
premises here stand on a fiat and table-like height over- 
looking the little market town, which at this distance looks 
picturesque, with its heavy roofs sloping at all angles, and 
here and there one of those queer, elaborately top-heavy 
little towers which abound in dicsc parts. One finds the quiet 
loneliness of the pine-clad lulls and the ripening crops of 
autumn grain very soothing and refreshing, more so than 
in days when one was more buoyant and vigorous." 

The following year dierc was a famine in Shausi. Wliat tliis 
meant to die missionaries is difficult adequately to describe. 
The continual sight of suilering, seeing people dying of 
starvation, and being unable to help more than a very few, 
cannot but be a strain on those who love their fellow men. 

But God is full of compassion, and His tender mercies arc 
over all his works. Although lie may suffer His people to 
hunger, whether, for judgment or discipline. He delights to 
satisfy them. 'I 'he months passed, and the rain came. Once more 
the green blades of young corn forced their way up tlirough 
the earth, tliis time to ripen, to the expected liarvcst. And away 
in England health was returning 10 a weary body and tired 
nerves. In J893 the door to China was opened once more, and 
before the year ended Gertrude Brooiuhall was back. 

Some montlis after she returned, a conference for mission- 
aries, arranged to coincide widi Hudson Taylor's visit to the 
province, provided an opportunity for D. E. Hoste to meet 
her again. Here tliey became engaged, and then events moved 
swiftly. Hudson Taylor was plaiiuing to travel to Tientsin, 
aud he suggested that they should join his party, accompanying 
him to that city, so that they could get married diete. So it 
came about that in die October number of China's Millions 
a cryptic paragraph announced; 
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"By a wire received on 5th Sept. from Tientsin— presum- 
ably from Mr. Hudson Taylor— Mr. and Mrs. Broomhall 
heard of die intended marriage, on the following Thursday, 
of (heir daughter Gertrude, to Mr. D. E. Hoste. We fee! sure 
that this news will be received with much interest by all those 
to whom our friends are personally known," 

Very happily they entered upon their life together. Return- 
ing co Hungtuiig a few days before his bride, D. E. Hostc 
was able 10 get the home ready to receive licr, and when she 
arrived slie found the rooms gay with flowered curtains, and 
widi a Chinese scroll from the church members ou which were 
inscribed in gold characters the words, "With one heart serve 
the Lord." 

"We arc both well and very happy," wrote Gertrude Hoste. 
"The Lord Himself is drawing us closer and closer into a very 
blessed heart union-" This was not effected all at once, how- 
ever, as she revealed many years afterwards. She did not always 
find her husband easy to understand. She noticed diat when 
they prayed together he often asked that they might be helped 
to love one another, and not unnaturally this puzzled and 
lather hurt the new bride f Why did lie pray thus? she asked 
him eventually. Did they not already love one another? 

"Yes." he replied quietly. "We do. But Satan always 
attacks that which is of God." 

The suitability of the union became increasingly apparent 
with the passing of the years. From her earliest days, Gertrude 
Broomliall had lived m the very heart of the Mission, and her 
intimate knowledge, both of its principles and of the peculiar 
problems in its administration, fitted her in an unusual way to 
be the wife of the man who became its Director. Although 
physically not strong, and unable to do much active work, she 
possessed sympathy and gentleness of manner which drew 
confidences and smoothed out misunderstandings in a way her 
husband, more austere and reserved, would have found diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. He often spoke of the help she was to 
him, and the strength of her prayer-fellowship. In her the man 
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who was destined to tread the lonely padi of leadership always 
had one to whom he could tell the inmost secrets of his heart. 
It is doubtful if he ever did so to any other. 

Very shortly after his wedding D. E. Hoste received a letter 
from Hudson Taylor asking him to take over the super- 
intendency of the work in the south-west of Shansi, in addition 
to continuing to fulfil his duties as missionary in charge of 
Hungtung. This meant that he would be expected to attend 
periodical meetings of the China Council in Shanghai; and so, 
at the age of thirty-four, the youngest member present, he took 
his scat for the first time in the assembly in which he was later 
to occupy the most prominent and responsible position for 
thirty-five years, and through which he was to direct and 
influence the life and work of chc whole Mission. 

"His contributions to the discussion of the subjects on the 
agenda," wrote one who was present on that occasion, ' even 
thus early hi his missionary career, gave evidence of his grasp 
of principles, and revealed, that he possessed the faculty that 
discerns the germane." 

But the additional strain of the new work, coming at the 
end of his first term of service, was too much for his tired brain 
and highly-strung system. He began to find it difficult to 
concentrate, and his mind, so well-disciplined, no longer 
seemed able to respond to his will. Thoughts thathefam would 
banish persisted in harassing him. Perliaps only those who have 
experienced it can understand the re-.il anguish of soul such 
a condition can cause one whose chief desire is an unsullied 
life with God. The concern it occasioned him can be sensed in 
a letter, mainly concerned with Shansi mission news, in which 
he confided his problem to Hudson Taylor. 

•'Hungtung, 

"Shansi. 
"4ttiFeb. r 1S96. 
"My dear Uncle,— Tt is with much pleasure that I find 

myself able to settle down to write to you. First let me dtank 

you, on behalf of Gertie as well as myself, most heartily for 
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your very kind and generous Christinas gift- ft touched me so 
much that you and dear Aunt should thus remember vis, 
in the midst of your thronging duties and difficulties. Your 
love and friendship arc to me most precious, and your 
words and actions constantly come up to me in times of 
perplexity, with help and guidance; and dus fact lias again 
been an encouragement to me, when oppressed with a sense 
of how little I seem able to cb in guiding and influencing 
others, for just as many, many words and acts of yours, 
noticed by rue at different rimes liave since been used by the 
Spirit to me, so if only I am with God, my influence may, in 
its measure, tell. I do long to be more godly. Ic seems so sad 
that the heart should wander from God and want other 
tilings. As this is a private and personal later I wane to ask 
your prayer and advice as to what is to me a great source of 
distress and perplexity in my inner life. I find that in prayer 
wandering thoughts coinc in, and then in confessing them, 
often more wandering thoughts come, and in this way often 
quite a considerable time will be taken up in a desperate 
struggle to get clear of the variom thoughts, and fix the 
heart and mind in an unwavering concenrrarion on God, 
Yon can understand how exhausting this is for one's head; 
and really now by the time one has been able to pray 
belie vingly for diem all, one's head is often throbbing, and 
one is quire wearied. When I sec how many arc, owing ro 
neglect of private prayer, gross and heavy and more or less 
blind, I dare not give it up." 

Mails were slow in those days, and weeks passed before he 
received a reply. Hudson Taylor, pressed as he was with work, 
had little tune to spate for writing long letters. In one sentence 
he told, with simple sincerity, how he himself had learned to 
pray without strain: 

Regarding a wandering mind in prayer; I have found more 
help in praying aloud, and praying while walking about — talk- 
ing as to a present Lord — than in any other way." 
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Nevertheless, dial was not all ilic missionary veteran wrote. 
He himself had borne burdens too great for his own natural 
strength, and knew well what it was to be "pressed beyond 
measure." What comfort the younger man, oppressed with a 
sense of spiritual weakening, must have gained from the next 
sentence: 

"I do not think that wandering in thought at all necessarily 
indicates a Joss of spiritual life, but it docs show a loss of nerve- 
tone and calls for . . . use of such measures as will generally give 
vigour to die health." 

That was all die reference Hudson Taylor made to D. E. 
Hoste's problem then, but lie evidently did uot forget it. The 
man who was indeed the Either of die .Mission had suffered 
himself from the attacks of Satan upon a mind that had become 
taint and wearied His own experiences along dut line made 
him quick to recognize when another was in need. He under- 
stood, as did his Divine Master before liini, how to treat tired 
workers. "Come yc yourselves apart, and rest awhile." And 
so it came about that in May of that year O. .11. Hostc set out 
for England on his first: furlough. 

Those who are to be of real spiritual help to others must be 
prepared for peculiar trials and tests, that the qualities of 
endurance and adherence to principle, sympadiy and under- 
standing may be wrought out in thein. 

". . . / leaml 

Tlie fullest measure of obedience — leaml 
Tlie wide deep love, embracing all mankind, 
Passing though all the phases of their woe. 
Thai I before their Cod might plead for all." 

There is no easy short-cut to spiritual maturity. The path to 
perfection is by suffering. Furlough meant most welcome 
relief from the problems and responsibilities of his post on the 
mission field, but it also involved a trial of another sort, for 
his wife and dieir baby sou must be lef: behind hi China. Just 
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when lie was pcrliaps most conscious of needing the one who 
completely understood and loved him, he must go alone. 

There was nothing arbitrary or unfeeling about this decision 
on the pact of Hudson Taylor. He felt the frequent separations 
from his own wife and family too keenly not to sympathize 
with others who had to make a similar sacrifice. But Gertrude 
Hostc had only returned from furlough about three years, 
and those who join die China Inland Mission do so prepared 
to set aside personal interests and claims when these cut across 
the progress of the GospcL It is understood that both husbands 
and wives arc missionaries, and diat tiiere may be times when 
separations of shorter or longer duration will be necessary, in 
order that the work be not hindered. There were others on the 
field at the time who were needing furlough, bur who, be- 
cause there was no one to take their place, were unable to leave. 
Had she accompanied her husband, it might have given rise 
to dissatisfaction, as well as causing criticism at home. They 
must walk so as to give no offence, cither to unbeliever, 
brother, or the Church of God. 

Hostc sailed as far as Colombo with Hudson Taylor and his 
wife, leaving them there to spend a few weeks with a brother 
living in India. It is interesting to know what sort of impression 
he made on one who had not seen htm for ten years. It was his 
humility more than anything else that his brother observed — 
humility in little things. In India, where race and caste count 
for so much, it was an unusual tiling to see a white man, with 
instinctive courtesy, step aside to allow a poor coolie a clear 
path! 

While in India, a serious attack of fever further lowered his 
vitality, and on Ins arrival in England it became increasingly 
apparent that the prolonged strain of life in inland China had 
taken a heavy toll of his health. Greatly needing rest from 
all the mental strain attendant on those who have constantly ro 
speak at meetings, and make contact with a number of people, 
he went to Scotland, hoping that the opportunity for quiet, 
combined with healdty exercise in the fresh air, would ease his 
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weariness and renew his strength, Tliis time typhoid fever laid 
him low, and by the time he had recovered from that his 
coudition was little better than it had been when first he 
reached home. He was quite unfit to return to China. It was 
diereforc arranged that he should visit Australia, on the one 
hand for the sake of his health, and on the oilier that his wife 
might join him and help in deputation work in that country. 
In May, therefore, a letter was sent from Hudson Taylor to a 
friend in Adelaide, making arrangements for his reception 
there. 

"My nephew, Mr. Hostc, is about to visit Australia, 
sailing in June by P. and O. I think it would be well for him 
to break his journey in Adelaide, and spend a mouth or two 
there. I believe your healthy climate would do very much to 
restore his vigour. As you will probably know, he was one 
of the Cambridge Seven. His fiidier. General Hoste, has 
another son for twelve years on the Congo, while anotlier 
was for several years engaged in missionary work in Paris. 
Mr. Hostc has not merely been pulled down by work in 
China, but had a serious attack of fever in Ceylon on his 
way home, and typhoid fever in Scotland last autumn. 
Though not able to do very uiuch perhaps at first in the 
way of meetings, I dunk his presence in tlie Colony would 
be a help to your missionary interests, and especially that of 
his wife, w^o will join him from China. She is an admirable 
speaker. 

"Could you make arrangements for liis reception on 
arrival, and assist him in making inexpensive arrangements 
for boarding? I wonder if Mr. fiiuayson would allow them 
to board and pay for their board with him for a time; tlic 
quiet of their country home would be very helpful to a 
wearied brain. 1 mention him because when I was in Adelaide 
he urged me to send any weary missionary to him, but six 
or seven years may liave brought in great changes, and dm 
might be now quite unsuitable. Mrs. Hoste's little boy will 
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be about two years old. Could you give me any idea what 
economical board would be likely to cost them in Adelaide 
— which I imagine is much more healthy than the neigh- 
bourhood of Melbourne? I hope I am not taxing you too 
much; it will be a great comfort to Mr. Hostc to be met ou 
arrival, or to be able easily to find some one who has been 
in China. 

"Yours affectionately, 

"J. Hudson Taylor." 

It was only about seven years since a China Inland Mission 
Council had been formed in Australia. The strengthening of the 
lies between the workers on the field and the Home Councils 
in North America, Australia and Europe was a matter of 
paramount importance to Hudson Taylor, knowing how much 
the progress of the Gospel in China depended upon the 
prayers and co-operation of those at the home bases. Even he, 
however, could liavc had no idea of the valne of this particular 
visit, for at that time it is doubtful whether he had any thought 
of making D. E. Hostc Ills successor. So often it is only in 
retrospect that the overruling hand of God is clearly seen. At 
the time it must have sccnicd that die missionary was needed 
far more in China than in Australia, and only in after-years 
did it appear how much was gained by the General Director 
having had the intimate contact with Mission leaders in 
Australasia which his prolonged stay there afforded. 

Shortly after his arrival there in July, 1&07, he wrote to 
Mrs. Hudson Taylor: 

"I found myself very weak and below par on landing, but 
have been getting better latterly, by dint of keeping crcutc 
quiet. Everyone is very kind, and I hope on Gertie's arrival to 
go up to Bclair and stay at Hope Lodge with Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton- Their house is in a beautiful situation on the hilts, 
and I look forward much to being there with my dear wife and 
son. How thankful I am that out separation is at length coming 
to an end!" 
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Progress in health was made very slowly. In November, 
writing to Hudson Taylor, he reported: 

"I have found that my head is still easily made bad again; 
though when I live quietly and without much brain-work, die 
symptoms of congestion are scarcely ever felt; and this is a 
great advance upon my condition in England." 

In spite of weariness, however, he was not idle, and the littk 
family was rarely in one place for long: 

"We have been taking several meetings lately, and have just 
returned from five or six days in Adelaide. ... I hope soon to 
visit two or three places up tlic country, where Mr. Powell, our 
local Secretary, is arranging for a few meetings. . . . Our 
purpose is to leave here towards the end of November, and 
after a short time in Melbourne to go on to Tasmania." 

This prolonged stay in Australasia was probably one of the 
happiest periods of his life. He was free from responsibility 
such as he had had in Shansi, and which he was to know in 
increasing measure in the thirty-seven years of missionary 
service which, unknown to himself, lay before him. Many 
quiet hours were spent in die shady public gardens in Mel- 
bourne, where he and liis wife sat watching their child at play. 
And as diey sat there, thankful for the gradual return ofhcaltli 
and vigour, they prayed. 

"This stay in Australia," he wrote to Hudson Taylor, "has 
been just one long lesson that 'He gives the very best to those 
who leave the choice with Him/ Right through we have seen 
our Father's care for us in providing 11s with kind friends and 
surroundings suitable for our need. It has been si lengthening 
indeed to our faith, and we do pray that after all this lime of 
special love and kindness of the Lord in giving us bodUy rest 
and comfort, we may nor fail to walk in His path if it means 
trial, discomfort and privation sometimes, in order tliat die 
Gospel may be brought to the Chinese." 

Meanwhile, the time was drawing near for return to China. 
It had been assumed that the Hottcs would return to their old 
province of Shansi. It was evident, however, that there was 
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greater need of them elsewhere, and they were asked to go to 
Honail, in order to superintend the work there. 

It is interesting to observe D. E. Hostc's reaction to the 
suggestion that he should not, after all, return to Shansi. In 
a letter to Hudson Taylor he wrote: 

"Whilst, of course, on some grounds it would be a very real 
trial to us both not to go back there, there arc some consider- 
ations that would make the prospect of work in another part 
of China very welcome. Enlarged experience and widened 
knowledge of God's work are things ro be thankful to get, 
though at the cost of losing some of the closeness of old tics." 

His was a mind that ever reached out to acquire more 
knowledge. It was always the intellectual rather than the 
apdictic that appealed to him, and he was not an emotional 
man. A keen observer, lie seemed to retain all lie saw and read, 
applying it to the practical issues of life. To him, therefore, 
there was a ?cst in going where he would have opportunity to 
exercise further the active mind that he had consecrated so 
wholly to the service of God. 

Yet it was with a deep sense of his own insufficiency that he 
went to the new sphere of service. "I feel much cast upon 
God," 3ic wrote to Mrs. Hudson Taylor, "and value the 
prayers of Uncle and yourself much." Few uicu ever distrusted 
themselves more than he. 

In Honan he introduced no radical changes or reforms in 
the work and thereby avoided arousing the sense of resentment 
that enthusiastic and enterprising men so often create when 
they take over Icadcrslup. His influence was felt more by what 
he was than by what lie did. 

"He made a great impression upon me and all of the mis- 
sionaries by liis prayer-life and wise counsel," wrote F. S. 
Joyce, wlio later became Superintendent of the province. "He 
looked at matters concerning the work and the Chinese 
workers from the Chinese point of view. He emphasised the 
Principles and Practices of the Mission regarding simplicity of 
life, enduring hardship for Christ's sake, and honouring the 
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Chinese. And he gave us a fine example in die way he observed 
them himself. 

"He always carried a burden for perishing souls in his heart. 
Evangelism was everything to him." 

His clarity of thought and quick grasp of principle, however, 
were bringing him more and more into prominence at die 
quarterly Council Meetings in Shanghai. His quiet, un- 
impassioncd contributions to the discussions there were such 
that Hudson Taylor once said they ought to be written in 
letters of gold. The time was drawing near when he was to be 
thrust into the position he was to occupy for duny-fivc years. 
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Cliapfer Seven 

Leader of the Mission 

THE Boxer Rising of 1900 will never be forgotten in the 
liistory of the China Inland Mission. The antipathy of 
the Chinese to tlic foreign Powers had been provoked by the 
encroachments — mainly of Gctinany, Russia, and France — on 
the territory of their land. The revolutionary ideas of certain 
reformers further assailed the conservative spirit of old China, 
and when the Dowager Empress seized the reins of govern- 
ment from the youthful Emperor, who was being swayed by 
the reformers" suggestions, it needed but a match to set alight 
a conflagration so widespread as to affect missionaries and 
Chinese Cliristiaiis in the remotest regions of the great land. 

The Patriotic Volunteers, known as the Boxers, provided 
the match. These men, cruel and fanatical, banded themselves 
together for the destruction of all foreigners in the country and 
those who were associated with them iu die propagation of the 
"foreign religion," as Christianity was called- Backed by the 
Dowager Empress herself, the decree went forth that they 
were to be destroyed. From all parts of the country missionaries 
and their children sought to escape, many of them enduring 
incredible hardships as they travelled hundreds of miles to the 
coast. That so many came through alive was little short of 
miraculous. But for some was reserved the high honour of 
sealing their testimony with their blood, and before the 
terrible rising was eventually suppressed, fifty-eight members 
of (lie Mission and tweuty-one children had been brutally 
murdered. 

What must have been the horror and anguish of licart of 

those living at the Mission ltcadquarteis in Shanghai as they 

received report after report of fellow workers being heartlessly 

assaulted and massacred it is impossible to imagine. For over 
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thirty years the Mission had faced all the dangers of life in a 
country with age-old prejudices against foreigners. Mission 
premises had been attacked, and missionaries themselves had 
not always come through unscathed. Yet with the one 
exception of a worker who was murdered amongst the tribes- 
pcoplc of southwest China, members of die Mission had been 
wonderfully protected amidst many dangers from the 
beginning. And now the forces of evil seemed let loose, and 
blow after blow tell as news came through of those in the 
interior who had been trapped and done to death. 

To make matters worse, Hudson Taylor, whose presence 
and leadcrslup at such a rime would have been a strength to 
all, was away in Switzerland, suffering from severe overstrain. 
The brunt of the burden fell on J. W. Stevenson, his deputy, 
and glad he was to have D. E. Hostc ac his side. Hudson Taylor, 
little knowing how great the need would be for his support, 
had suggested that he remain in Shanghai with his wife and 
children during the summer, in order to render what help he 
could, and he was there when the storm broke. 

Tt was in his loved province of Shansi that the fury of the 
Boxers reached its height, and by far the greatest number of 
those who were martyred died dicre. A glimpse of what this 
meant to him is given in a letter written at that rime. In the 
midst of distress there was a surge of triumphant joy at the 
knowledge that so many of the Chinese amongst whom he 
himself had worked had proved faithful unto death to the 
Lord they loved. 

"A telegram last night tells of the home-going to Christ of 
eleven more dear ones from Hsichu, Taniug and Yoyang. 
I feci Shansi is honoured, and my heart beats for her more than 
ever; and the tears come, too, as I think of so many — friends of 
early manhood — gone in Hood aud tears. What a great gather- 
ing from South Shansi 'in that day*!" 

In the midst of the troubles, however, a message of quite 
anodier order came to him like a bolt from the blue, throwing 
him into a state of inward turmoil which lasred for weeks, if 
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not months. The Boxer crisis mode it evident to Hudson 
Taylor that there was need for someone to be vested with 
authority to decide matters in China, without the delay which 
was inevitable when problems had to be referred to htm. He 
realized, too, that even should his health improve temporarily, 
the tiuie was drawing near when he could no longer maintain 
the leadership of the Mission. Were die matter of appointing his 
successor left in abeyance, (he whole Mission would be thrown 
into a state of confusion when its founder and leader died. 

On August 7th, therefore, a cable was received at head- 
quarters in Shanghai from Hudson Taylor, appointing D. B. 
Hoste to the position of Acting General Director! 

There seems little doubt from the reactions of both. J. W. 
Stevenson and D. E. Hoste chat tliis appointment was totally 
unexpected. Tiiac a successor to Hudson Taylor must sooner 
or later be found was, of course, evident, and indeed the 
thoughts of many had turned to one who seemed eminently 
suitable for die position. William Cooper had already been 
appointed to the position of Visiting Cliina Director, this 
placing lum on an equal footing with J. W. Stevenson, who 
had been Hudson Taylor's deputy for many years; it had 
seemed that die next step for him would be to the Genera] 
Directorsiiip. But God had reserved for him some better thing. 
While- travelling in the north, he was caught in the maelstrom 
of Boxer fury, and was amongst those whose high privilege 
it was to lay down their lives for Christ's sake. 

And so the one who was surely God's choice for the 
leadership of the Mission received the cable wltich caused 
him and J. W. Stevenson both surprise and consternation. 
With unusual rapidity, D. B. Hoste made up his mind, and 
the following day a reply cable was sent to Hudson Taylor 
refusing the appointment! 

In a letter he gave his reasons for doing so. By whatever 
name he was called, he said, he could really do no more than 
he was already doing, by prayer and advice, helping J. W. 
Stevenson. 
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"There are effects of . . . a very grave character which both 
Mr. Stevenson and myself agree in thinking most likely, if not 
certain, to follow such an appointment. I cannot conceal from 
myself that in the eyes of many it would lave the effect of 
weakening and to a certain extent discredituig Mr. 5tcvcnsou 
in his present position, without inspiring confidence or gaining 
acquiescence in myself or mine. In my humble opiiuon, Mr. 
Stevenson has been much helped and strcngdicucd in his 
direction of affairs during this crisis, and such, I believe, is the 
feeling of the other members of the Council here as well. On 
the other hand, I believe that my appointment to act now on 
your behalf would come as a complete surprise to them, and 
is one to which they would not agree. To sum up, 1 earnestly 
believe that my appointment to act on your behalf here during 
your present incapacity would be calculated to weaken and 
even produce disruption in the Mission. Therefore I do most 
humbly and decidedly decline to accept it. Believe me that I 
write this with a solemn sense of my responsibility to the Lord, 
and to yourself, in so doing." 

He had such a deep love and reverence for Hudson Taylor 
that it grieved him to have to go against his wish in such an 
important matter, and in the weeks following he was often 
disturbed in mind. On September 24th he wrote: 

"I need not say much now as to how truly I feel unworthy 
of and unequal to svtch a position; I do not feel it enough, I 
expect; but still, I do have a very deep sense of ho vv I am indeed 
rmfit. You will have received my letter in reply to your tele- 
gram; and whilst at times I lave felt troubled lest I should 
have grieved and disappointed you ... I can assure you I 
wrote with the most true desire to be any help possible to you, 
and with the fullest loyalty to you. And 1 must say that time 
has served to confirm my view that I can best now assist the 
work as one of Mr. Stevenson's helpers and advisers; and that 
any other relation would, as tilings arc, be a false one." 

The thought uppermost in his mind seems to have been tlie 

effect Ids appointment as General Director would Iiave on 
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T. W. Stevenson. Hudson Taylor's deputy was older than he, 
his missionary experience wider, and for years he had been in 
an administrative position at Shanghai. It was one thing for 
liiiu to serve under Hudson Taylor, the venerated and loved 
founder of the Mission; it was another to acknowledge a 
young man not yet forty years of age, only two years back 
from his first furlough, as Acting General Director! D. E. 
Hostc remembered too well his own experience in the early 
days in Shansi not to understand something of the struggle 
that must be going on in Stevenson's heart. If it had been hard 
then for him to take the position of junior under one who was 
his own contemporary, how much more difficult for an older 
and more experienced man to serve under him! 

While this was, perhaps, the uppermost considerarion in his 
mind, his refusal was based on something deeper than a fear 
of unfavourable reactions on the part of others. What oppressed 
him was a consciousness of his own unfitness for the position. 

"Beyond a deep attachment, wrought, I believe by the Lord, 
to dear Uncle himself, and also to the principles of our Mis- 
sion," he wrote to Mrs. Hudson Taylor, "I must say I feel 
devoid of qualifications necessary for directing its affairs." 

But God has His own ways of convincing His servants of 
His will and purpose for their lives. Those who arc willing to 
obey Mini are rarely left long in doubt as to the path they 
should travel. In October D. E. Hostc was again laid low with 
an attack of typhoid lever, and with paralysis of aims and legs, 
caused by clots in the veins. Outward activities curtailed, he 
lud the more tunc to think and pray, and as he did so the 
conviction grew in his heart that he should accept the appoint- 
ment. Slowly and widi evident reluctance, he made his 
decision. On November 15th he wrote to Hudson Taylor: 

"Latterly I have been able to devote prayer and thought to 
the subject, and 1 now feel that 1 should, when restored to 
health, take steps to carry into effect your wish. . . . 

"I cannot rid myself of the feeling that the position will be 
a very difficult and to sonic extent a false one for me and Mr. 
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Stevenson, and in view of my illness I am led to hope that the 
Lord may yet raise you up more speedily than anticipated, and 
render the necessity of my appointment void. 1 know you will 
not mind my telling you freely how the thing seems to me. 
I trust during the coming fortnight to be much in prayer, and 
am sure I shall be guided and strengthened to carry out God's 
will. You know that I could conceive of no higher honour and 
privilege than being your helper, much more your representa- 
tive or successor, and if God so lead, as in view of your letters 
I believe He will, I can only say it is but a fresh instance of how 
His ways arc not our ways, and that His grace can triumph 
over the otherwise impossible; and that His strength really is 
made perfect in weakness." 

A week later, in a letter to Mrs. Hudson Taylor in which he 
expressed his consciousness of being unworthy of the con- 
fidence her husband placed in him and unfit for the leadership 
of the Mission, lie wrote: 

"However, 1 have confidence in the Lord that. He will not 
suffer me to be placed in circumstances tliat will prove too 
much for the grace and strength tliat He will give. 1 have 
thought sometimes in years past that I was about as hard 
pressed as I well could be, and yet He ill His mercy and tender 
grace pitied me, and did not suffer nic to be crushed. Will you 
pray above all that 1 may be humble, and may really be kept 
from seeking my own glory and profit? And oh! for a baptism 
of the positive love of Christ for His people! Alas! how I need, 
how I long for a filling of the Spirit of Christ; merely not 
to seek my own will not be enough, I need the strong love 
of Christ to constrain me to spend and be spent for others. Will 
dear Uncle and you plead with God to baptize mc widi His 
Spirit?" 

Having at last been persuaded that he ought to accept the 
appointment from which he naturally shrank, he approached 
Stevenson. Without the Deputy Director's wholehearted 
acceptance of the situation, it would be impossible for the two 
of them to work together in die unity of heart and mind so 
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essential for real spiritual success. But here be found that the 
Lord who humbled Himself was able to impart the same grace 
to His disciple. None, probably, could sympathize with J. W. 
Stevenson's position more truly than D. E. Hostc, and it must 
have stirred him deeply when the older man, who for so long 
had been second only to Hudson Taylor in the Mission, told 
him with tears in his eyes that the Lord had given not only 
peace, but joy, in the assurance that the appointment was of 
God, and would be for blessing. 

"I have been not a little impressed with the eminently Chris- 
tian spirit and largeness of mind which lie has displayed in the 
course of our conversations together," Hoste wrote to Hudson 
Taylor. "I earnestly trust that this step, involving as it may seem 
to some an apparent diminution of his influence, may through 
your prayers and those of others, and the supply of the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ in him and me, prove to be greatly for its 
strengthening and extension. 

"This, I know, from your letters to me, is what you desire 
mc to aim at, and I have further noted carefully, and shall 
endeavour to act upon your words as to my appointment not 
being intended to supersede Mr. Stevenson in his present 
position. I shall greatly value any instructions, whether as to 
details or indicating general lines of conduct for my guidance, 
more especially in my relation to him, and shall endeavour by 
Cod's help loyally to ace upon them." 

In January, ijjoi, therefore, Hudson Taylor formally 
appointed D. E. Hostc as Acting General Director of the 
Mission. The decision w*as received very favourably. From 
Councd members in China and the home countries came letters 
of approval. "The choice seems to mc, so far as I can judge, an 
eminently suitable one. . . ." "The appointment of Mr. Hostc 
lias been very warmly received. . . ." "1 certainly know of no 
one in, the Mission as well or better qualified for the Director- 
ship. . . ." ". . - How very thankful we felt that Mr. Hostc 
consented to accept the position. . . . 'The Council expressed 
its satisfaction at the appointment, believing that Mr. Hoste 
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has in a marked degree the gifts requisite for such a position." 
The testimony which peritaps expressed most adequately the 
reelings of those wlto knew him best was couched in the 
simple words " . . .We needed a man who could give time to 
prayer, and thus get to know the mind of the Lord. I am most 
thankful that you have been led to select, it may be, the most 
prayerful man among us." 

It was because of his praycrfidness, more than any other 
quality, that he gained and maintained the confidence of the 
members of the Alissioit tluoughout his thirty-five years' 
Directorship. Bishop Frank Houghton, now General Director 
himself, has written, "While Mr. Hoste, being human, was 
not immune from errors of judgment, yet criticism was 
silenced, dissatisfaction found no room to grow or spread, 
because our General Director was a man who spent much time 
with God." 

Nevertheless, it would be incorrect to say that there was no 
dissentient voice. One senior member of the Mission demurred 
at the appomtmcut, and raised die question of the General 
Director being vested widi final authority in Mission affairs. 
On this point Hudson Taylor was adamant. Before the Mission 
was formed he had given months of prayerful consideration 
to the matter of its government and administration, and felt 
so convinced dial God had given him the pattern then that he 
could not go back on it. Indeed, over eighty years of Mission 
history, in which no fundamental change lias taken place, have 
provided ample evidence that the plan was truly of God. In 
replying to the one who was dissatisfied, therefore, Hudson 
Taylor wrote with a firmness so tempered with gentleness and 
consideration that the very spirit of the man seems breathed 
into it: 

"You, dear brodier, joined the work many years ago, 
accepting the principle of Dircctorsliip rule, and your con- 
tinuing a member of the Mission is a testimony wherever it is 
known that you still at least can acquiesce in it. No one can 
remain in the membership of the Mission without recognizing 
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Mr. Hostc as Acting General Director. I know liim too well 
to fear his attempting in any way to come between you and 
our Lord as supreme, I trust most sincerely that you will feel 
able to give him this recognition, but if not, I see no altet- 
nativc to your retirement. Wc have been warm friends for 
long years, and my feeling towards you will remain the same 
whichever course you feel you should take. Should you (eel 
unable to remain with us, you must still allow us to minister 
to your support, say for twelve months, to allow you time to 
futd a position more in accordance with your present views." 

How gready Hudson Taylor was loved can be seen from 
a letter written by Henry Frost, who was then Home Director 
in. America, to Mrs. Taylor. Expressing his approval of the 
appointment of D. E. Hostc, and affirming his loyalty to him, 
he went on to say: 

"I must add that T say all this with deep sadness. My love is 
fixed pre-eminently upon Mr. Taylor, and it is hard to have 
any person come in between him and myself. The past thirteen, 
years of fellowship, in which I have received from your 
husband nothing but tender and generous love, cannot he 
forgotten, aud it is not easy ro have the sweet exchange of this 
in any sense broken. But I bow before the will of God. Please 
do let me urge once more, however, that Mr. Taylor may not 
give up his office, aud that no person be asked, so long as he 
fives, to be more dun an assistant to him. This will make the 
coming change more bearable to me and to many others." 

To take the position occupied by a man so loved and revered 
as Hudsou Taylor would have been difficult for anyone. As 
founder of" the Mission as well as its leader, his position in it 
was like that of a father to his family. No one could ever be 
to it what lie had been. "Your relation to the work is unique," 
wrote D. H. Hoste, "and your feelings in regard to it likewise — 
more nearly what those of the Lord must be, than those of the 
rest of us." Pew men, probably, have so perfectly manifested 
the fatherhood of God as Hudson Taylor, and few men have 
been so truly loved as he. D. E. Hoste himself loved him with 
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a devotion almost amounting to hero-worship. What it must 
have meant to him to follow such a man it is only possible to 
surmise. The feeling of insufficiency and inferiority must have 
been almost overwhelming at tunes, and only die conviction 
that God had appointed him to the position would give him 
the quiet confidence that he needed. 

As he entered upon his new responsibilities, he was faced 
with two major problems, the solutions to which would vitally 
affect the life of the Mission and its future effectiveness. 
Exactly how important a hearing they were to have upon the 
work perhaps even he did not fully comprehend at the time. 
'A little man to sort of steer," was his sunuuhig up of his own 
contribution to the work in Huiigtuug when he went there 
as a young missionary. Now he found himself filling the same 
need in the whole Mission. The direction he gave to the work, 
and the principles by which it was to be governed at this 
juncture, would determine the course taken in die years to 
come— and if there was a hair's breadth of deviation in the 
direction taken now, how far wide of the mark might not the 
future years find it! 

The political crisis brought about by the Boxer Rising was 
already past. The besieged foreign legations in Peking had been 
relieved, the Imperial Court had fled, and die wise statesman, 
Li Htmg-chang, was at the helm of his country's affairs, 
piloting her through the complications widi foreign Powers. 
Compensation for losses incurred by missionaries and Clu'ncsc 
Christians was offered, aud it was on diis matter that much 
thought and prayer were spent at Mission Headquarters. 
What was the right attitude to adopt? 

Hudson Taylor, writing fioin Switzerland, advised tiiat no 
claim should be made for anything, but that where compensa- 
tion for destroyed Mission property was offered, it should be 
accepted. "I feci," he wrote, "wc hold these on trust for God's 
work." D. E. Hoste's judicial mind, however, viewed the 
subject from every angle, and as he did so he realized that here 
was an opportunity to manifest die spirit of Jesus Christ by a 
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free forgiveness of those who had wronged diem. On the other 
hand, "whilst our Lord teaches forgiveness to enemies, die 
action of the temporal government in vindication of law and 
order is also recognized as being of God," he wrote to Mr. 
Stevenson from Shansi, where he had gone with a commission 
to look into the matter with the Governor of the province. 
Then again, the position of rhc Mission was different from that 
of the Chinese Christians, who as Chinese citizens were 
entitled to the protection and compensation afforded by the 
law of their country. He realized that the attitude taken now 
would have an important bearing on the work later oil, and 
it was only after much prayerful discussion with his colleagues 
that he finally decided on his course of action. 

The Chinese officials had invited die help of the commission 
in the matter of compensation, and a list of trustworthy mm 
was drawn up to attend to the making out of claims. Those of 
the Chinese Christians were dealt with first. The representative 
of the Chinese Foreign Office wanted to deduct 20 or 30 per 
cent, from whatever was thus claimed, but 1>. K. Hoste de- 
murred. To allow the deduction would be tantamount to 
admitting that the Christians were asking tor more titan tlteir 
due, and lie was adamant on that point. Law was in operation, 
and justice demanded payment to the uttermost farthing! 
Although the officials looked rather distressed, they had 110 
option but to give full compensation to those who required it. 
They were told, however, that some remission would be made 
on the claims of the Mission. 

At die next visit he paid them, D. E. Hostc presented a 
carefully made out estimate of the losses sustained by the 
Mission. But tliis time grace was in operation. Having pre- 
sented the estimate, he announced that no payment would be 
accepted, for nothing was required! Forgiveness was full 
and free— die debt was wiped out! The full result of this 
practical manifestation of the spirit of Jcsns Christ cannot well 
be assessed. Tlic Governor issued proclamations which were 
posted in all the churches in the province, announcing that no 
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compensation was demanded or received for the losses incurred 
by the missionaries. 

, . . The Mission, in rebuilding these churches with its own 
funds, aims in so doing to fulfil the command of the Saviour 
of the world, that all men should love their neighbours as 
themselves. . . . Contrasting die way in which we liavc been 
treated by the missionaries with our treatment of them, how 
can anyone who has the least regard for right and reason not 
feel ashamed of this behaviour. . . . Jesus in His instructions 
inculcates forbearance and forgiveness, and all desire for 
revenge is discouraged. . . . Trom this time forward 1 charge 
yon all, gentry, scholars, army and people, diose of vou who 
are fathers to exhort your sons, and dtose who arc elder sous 
to exhort your younger brothers, to bear in mind the example 
of Pastor Hoste, who is able to forbear and to forgive, as 
taught by Jesus to do." 

Property had been destroyed ruthlessly, yet no compensation 
was sought. Lives liad been brutally taken, yet those whose 
loved ones had thus suffered came back willingly to continue 
telling the good tidings of a Saviour's love. Such positive proof 
of the sincerity of the motives the missionaries had in coming to 
China could not be gainsaid. That one action was probably 
more effective in breaking down prejudice than years of 
zealous preaching would have been. 

The other major problem thrcatciurig to affect the life of the 
Mission itself was not so easily solved. The Principles and 
Practices which had been so carefully drawn up yean before 
arc based upon what may be termed conservative evangelical 
truth. Those who join the Mission, whatever their denomina- 
tion, must satisfy the Council that they adhere to these funda- 
mental doctrines. Faidiin the living God who answers prayer, 
in the divme Saviour whose sacrifice alone is the atonement 
for sin, in the Holy Spirit who imparts the new life, belief 
in the resurrection to eternal life of diosc who repent and 
believe, and the eternal loss of those who reject Christ — this 
faith is what is required of all who enter the Mission. 
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At the time of D. E. Haste's appointment, one member of 
the Mission had embraced and was freely advocating a doctrine 
of the final restitution of all tilings, which the Mission could 
not accept. The question thus arose: what was to be the 
attitude of die Directorate hi such a case? Hostc saw clearly 
the importance of having the matter finally settled while 
Hudson Taylor, the founder of the Mission, was still alive; but 
as the discussion developed, it became clear that not only was 
there difference of opinion, but that the questions raised in- 
volved all the Mission Councils — in Britain, America, Austra- 
lasia, as well as ui China. How to arrive at a solution which 
would satisfy all was a problem causing grave concern; and 
after much correspondence the Director of the American 
Council and the Assistant Director of the Council for Great 
Britain were invited to Shanghai for Conference. 

It was a time of great stress for Hostc. In the weeks before the 
Conference he had many apprehensions, for he was confronted 
with the possibility of disruption in the Mission right at the 
commencement of his office. So much did the long-drawn-out 
correspondence weigh upon his uiiud that he began to lose his 
sleep. Waking at two or thtcc in the morning, he stayed 
awake, unable to rest Writing to Hudson Taylor, he con- 
fessed: 

"1 feel deeply perplexed as to the right course to pursue in 
reference to attempting a settlement of the matter, and own 
to having felt serious misgivings . . . lest I had made a mistake. 

"1 do not know whether I was right or not, but I simply 
cried co tlic Lord to pity His little child, and to undertake the 
matter, mistakes and all, and sec us through. How sweet and 
blessed it is to take the Lord on this ground; I find it more aud 
more. *Thc God of Jacob is our refuge.' I like to say, 'Yes, 
Lord, I admit aD my blunders and folly and sins, hut that is 
just the reason why I count upon Thee to undertake the 
matter.* 'Tlie Lord is very pitiful, and easy to be entreated, and 
docs not upbraid.' " 

What it all meant to bim cannot well be assessed, for the 
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one whose change of views lud given rise to die wltole dis- 
cussion was a personal friend. The estrangement between them 
hurt him deeply, while die discussions and correspondence 
weighed much on his uiind. 

"I am feeling a good deal tired at times,'' lie wrote. "I often 
wonder how I manage to keep on. It is a life of daily faith and 
drawing strength, physical and mental, as well as spiritual." 

Nevertheless, although the storms of anxiety and apprehen- 
sion disturbed him outwardly, he was conscious of an inward 
peace which was unassailable. 

"I am feeling great rest of sold about the important Council 
meetings in February," he wrote to Mrs. Hudson Taylor. "The 
Lord has drawn very near to me several times, and I believe 
that He is going to biiid us all together as never before in our 
new relationship. A word that has been a help to me is, 'I will 
make all My mountains a way.' " 

To Hudson. Taylor he wrote: 

"I cannot but tluuk that the trials connected with this case 
have been a means of bicssiug to those concerned, in teaching 
the exercise of patience aud forbearance, and I believe that they 
will turn out to be greatly to the streugihening and knitting 
together of those of us more intimately concerned in the 
adiiunistration of the Mission. I was much helped by the word 
in Joshua tliat it was not till the feet of the priests actually 
touched the water that the river divided. I believe the Lord 
gave me this as a promise, in connection widi tliese dis- 
cussions. . . , 

At last the Council meetings commenced. Superintendents 
from various provinces in Cliina and directors from America 
and Great Britain sat around the long table, with the new 
General Director in the chair. There was almost an air of 
tension as these men who were conscious that they had been 
called together by die Lord Himself for His service found 
themselves baffled over a point on which they could not 
agree. Without heart unity they could not work together. 
Was their fellowship to he broken up? Sometimes it seemed 
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almost inevitable. But One who is perfect in knowledge was 
with them. As the discussion continued through many hours, 
the solution to the problem which iud involved diem in *o 
much heart-searching and distress of mind was found. Mow 
simple it was, after all! The Misstou dut had always acknow- 
ledged Directorship rule would continue to do so, but the 
Directors should govern in accordance with basic principles, 
not arbitrarily. 

The tension in the Council room was snapped, and with ai 
almost overwhelming sense of relief those present knell down 
together to praise tlic Lord. How the prayers flowed out from 
thankful hearts! Thai they rose to their feet and cxultingly 
sang the Doxology! And in the Minutes was recorded in a 
simple sentence the resolution; 

"It was agreed that we record our continued conviction 
that the doctrinal basis of the Mission, as hitherto existing, 
should be maintained, and it is understood that, whilst the 
discretionary action of the Directors in dealing with in- 
dividual cases affecting doctrine amongst members of the 
Mission is to be exercised, snch action shall be in view of and 
in harmony with the said doctrinal basis." 

At the same time the decision was reached that any member 
of the Mission departing fioui the doctrinal basis would be 
required to resign. 



Chapter Eight 

Building on the Foundations 

FROM the lime he became General Director, D. E. Hostc's 
life became almost entirely absorbed in that of the Mission. 
Its history was his history. No records remain of the inner 
conflicts, the joys and sorrows of his heart during the years of 
his leadership. With almost startling suddenness a curtain 
seems to have been drawn across die sanctuary of his personal 
life. If he kept a private diary, it has never come to light. To 
Hudson Taylor, the man whom he loved and revered more 
than any odier, he wrote freely, but in 1905 that true servant 
of God passed on to his toward, and D. E. Hoste was left with 
no one to whom he could turn for advice and guidance — no 
one but God. 

What he meant to the Mission, and through it to the Church 
of God in China, cannot be estimated. Although he was 
General Director, his was to a great extent a hidden ministry. 
He did not become a public man in the same sense as lus pre- 
decessor. His clarity of thought and expression was seen to 
better advantage in the council chamber than on the platform. 
Of his personal accomplishments during his thirty-five yean 
of office, little can be said, for most of them were not evident. 
Not for him the hardships and the fierce joys of the pioneer 
Carving out a new road; not for him the exhilaration and 
strain of constantly addressing large, expectant audiences. 
Wherever he went— and he travelled a great deal— his chief 
work was the same. Until the year of his retirement in 1035, 
his life was a continual round of interviews, committee meet- 
ings, office work, involving a degree of mental and spiritual 
concentration to which few attain. But his most effective 
service was the unremitting, watchful prayer that did not 
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fluctuate nor slacken, whatever die strain of ill-health or 
work might be on him. 

He came into office at a time when die work of the Mission 
was undergoing a complete change. It had never been Hudson 
Taylor's policy to secure a large number of converts in a short 
time by concentrated work in a limited area. Rather his plan 
had been to reach to the uttermost hounds of the great Empire, 
establishing centres in strategic places in order dial the Gospel 
message might be carried far and wide. Now, after nearly forty 
years, the pioneer work was over. In all the provinces that liad 
once been closed were mission Stations — few and f;tr between, 
in most cases, but nevertheless there. When Hudson Taylor 
died, there were over io,ooo members connected with the 
scattered churches. The foundations of the work had been [aid. 
Now the time had come to build upon diem. 

Just how wonderfully God liad worked can only be seen in 
retrospect. Truly die wrath of man does praise Him! The 
Boxer Rising, which was planned to dirust foreign influence 
and the Chrisrian religion out of China, had die final effect of 
opening up the country more than ever. The superior power of 
the Western nations was evident, and they must be appeased 
by treaties and trade concessions. Foreign trade increased, rail- 
ways were opened, newspapers and periodicals, previously 
practically unknown, were published and sold throughout the 
country, and there was an entirely new attitude of respect 
towards foreigners. Everywhere opportunities for preadiing 
and teaching abounded, and in the mission stations scattered 
throughout flic country workers foimd themselves besieged 
by enquirers. The ground that had been ploughed and sown for 
so long at last showed signs of producing a plenteous harvest. 
Mass movements commenced. These were first noticed in 
Szcchwan, and then, through the ministry of such outstanding 
evangelists as Dr. Goforth of Manchuria, there were similar 
manifestations of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in other 
provinces also. For some years these continued, and as one 
writer has said: 
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"The work of grace of dial period has left a lasting mark 
upon the work of God. The tide of worldluicss within the 
Church was stemmed; elements of strain, which had arisen in 
certain stations between the foreign and Chinese workers were 
relieved, and the standard of holiness was raised. In short, the 
Church in China was, as it were, born again, and brought to 
a realization of her place in die Body of Christ." 

Yet in all du's stream of spiritual blessing, how carefully had 
die Mission to be steered lest it be carried away from fulfilling 
die purpose for which it had been brought into being! D. E. 
Haste was far too wise a man not to be alive to the dangers, aj 
well as the advantages, of the unprecedented opportunities of 
those days. He foresaw the possibility of missionaries being 
exploited by people who, under pretext of spiritual aims, 
would work for ends of dieir own. He was also apprehensive 
lest with the new demand for Western education the Mission 
should be diverted from the fulfilment of its commission of 
widespread evangelization and the building up of Chinese 
churches into the more limited channels of educational work. 

Very early he had been impressed with the necessity for 
establishing a strong indigenous Church with Chinese leader- 
ship. In all the many problems connected with the Mission 
which pressed in on him, he slowly but with dctenninatiou 
steered coward* this goal. Even in the Boxer Rising he saw an 
opportunity for placing greater responsibility on the Chinese 
Church, and urged that this be done, though at that time there 
were very few who agreed with him. Now, as General 
Director, he continually emphasized the necessity for the 
development of the gifts of Chinese Christians and their 
instrticrion in the Word of God. This was the keynote of his 
address at the first Annual Meeting he attended in London 
after the death of Hudson Taylor. 

On the platform of the hall in which, twenty years pre- 
viously, he had given his shorr, quiet testimony as a new 
missionary recruit, he now stood as the leader of the Mission. 
He wanted to make plain its present position, in China to those 
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at home upon whose interest and co-operation so much 
depended. Deeply conscious of his responsibility, he addressed 
his audience. With characteristic unemotional sincerity, he 
spoke: 

"You arc probably all aware that m earlier days the work of 
this Mission was almost entirely pioneering and itinerating in 
the various regions of inland China . . . but that what wc may 
call pastoral work in the nature of the case was not carried on, 
simply because there were no churches. Now, however, 
through God's blessing upon the labours of the missionaries, 
imnv districts, which years ago were the scenes of pioneering 
and itinerating work, liave considerable numbers of Christians. 

"This fact, of course, affects largely the work of the mission- 
aries, and wc find ourselves compelled to give attention to the 
instmction and training of converts. . . . Wc need your prayers, 
dear friends, for grace and wisdom and patience. So much will 
depend during the next twenty years upon our being able to 
instruct in the Word of God, and to instil into the churches 
correct standards of Christian life and Christian doctrine and 
practice. So much depends upon this, because the most super- 
ficial observer will sec that the time is coming when China 
will be exposed to all the manifold influences of Western life. 
Wc shall have rationalism and secularism and all the varieties 
of spurious and false doctrine which abound in Cluistcndom. 
These things will make their way into China, and unless wc in 
the meantime have been able to raise up a generation of 
Christians, grounded in the Word of God and established in 
sound doctrine, one cannot but tremble for the future of the 
Church in China. 

"And may I ask you as our fellow workers to pray that wc 
may have grace in developing the gift and capacity of our 
Chinese fellow Christians. Let us remember dial the Cliinesc 
as a people have accomplished a feat in die domain of govern- 
ment which has been unequalled by any other section of the 
human race. . . . The Chinese Empire has held, as an organized 
corporate body, between two and three hundred millions of 
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people for many centuries. . . . Wc owe, I think, a tribute of 
respect to a race which through many centuries has been able 
to govern such a vast number of people. 

"The point I want to make is this, due a people of this kind 
possess men capable of government on a large scale, and, 
therefore, we may expect to find as time goes on that the 
Spirit of the lord will clothe Himself with men who will be 
organizers and leaders of organizations of considerable magni- 
tude. . . . Will you pray very much that the missionaries may 
have the grace and wisdom to make die most of their Chinese 
fellow workers, not to stunt them and stand in their way, but 
to help and strengthen them, and welcome them into fellow- 
ship in the care of the Church as they arc able to bear it." 

In the years following tlic Boxer crisis institutional work 
took a larger place in the work of the Mission. Bible seminaries 
were started m different parts for the training of evangelists 
and pastors, while the number of schools increased, that young 
people mighc from their earliest years be instructed in the 
Word of God. Nevertheless, the vast majority of the members 
of the Mission continued hi station work, evangelizing the 
areas for which they were responsible, and teaching the 
converts. The foundations so faithfully laid by Hudson Taylor 
and the early workers were being built upon. In 1005, after 
forty years of missionary work, there were 12,000 baptized 
members of the China Inland Mission churches. By 1910 that 
number had been doubled, and by 1920 there were 52,000 in 
membership. 

But D. E. Hostc desired soinctltiitg more than that mere 
numbers should be gadicrcd into the Church. "According to 
the grace of God which is given unto me, as a wise master- 
builder, I liavc laid die foundation, and another bnildeth 
thereon," wrote the Apostle Paul. Hudson Taylor might have 
written the same words. Wisely indeed had he laid the founda- 
tions of his work in China! "But let every man take heed how 
he butldcth thereupon!" To D. E. Hoste was committed the 
task ol building. Ever conscious of eternal values, he could not 
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be deceived by an outward appearance of success. Of what 
quality was the Church that was being built? In the day when 
every man's work shall be made manifest, how would it 
appear? Through the encouragements of the mass movements 
towards Christianity that began early in the century, through 
the perilous days of die Revolution in China, followed by the 
Great War in Europe, through years of financial pressure when 
trade slumps in the home countries had their inevitable effect 
of reducing support for foreign missions; the establishment 
of a Chinese Church with Chinese leadership was an aim never 
lost sight of in changing circumstances. A Church must be 
buile tliat would stand. 

In the letters to fellow missionaries which occupied so 
important a place in his service, their relationship to Chinese 
colleagues, with tlus aim in view, was a constantly recurring 
theme. 

"Shanghai. 
"November, 1914. 
"In early days, physical hardship and even danger were 
prominent features in the carrying on of our work. Whilst 
to a certain extent they still exist, it is true to say that trials 
and perplexities connected with the care of the growing 
Chinese churches bulk more largely in the experience of 
most of us. Now we need discernment and humility, in 
order to adjust ourselves to changing conditions arising out 
of the growth of the Chinese ministry. To this end, we must 
in deed and in mirh be men of prayer. It is only through 
spending much time in waiting upon God and in inter- 
cession that we shall ourselves obtain that wisdom and that 
spiritual influence which will enable us to pass safely through 
the present critical period in the development of the work. 
"Do we take pains to acquaint ourselves with and to 
ponder the tacts bearing upon the work entrusted to us? 
Hasty, ill-considered decisions, the outcome of mental 
indolence and rash carelessness are more than ever to be 
guarded against, now that the churches under our care arc 
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growing both in size and in intelligence. Again, the spirit 
that fails to recognize that others may be better qualified 
than ourselves for a particular work, and cannot stand aside 
and give ehem opportunity for taking it up, will not receive 
the Divine blessing and guidance." 

"Shanghai, 
"April, 1916. 

"Whilst there is much reason to be thankful for the large 
measure of good understanding and helpfhl co-operation 
which prevails between our Chinese fellow workers and 
ourselves, evidence is afforded in various parts of the field 
of the need of earnest prayer that these relationships may in 
all cases be maintained on a right basis. It is possible, some- 
times throtigh force of habit, to hold on to leadership and 
responsibility which could more helpfully be given to 
Chinese brethren, and we shall probably all feel our need 
of seeking for more love and discernment, as we attempt to 
deal with these questions." 

"Shanghai, 
"April, 1923. 

"Another cause for encouragement is the setting apart of 
a considerable number of pastors and other church officers; 
let us earnestly pray that those concerned may be helped in 
wisely entrusting real responsibility and leadership to these 
brethren. It is a truism to say that at the present time the 
growth and progress of die work largely depends upon right 
relationships and mutual adjustment of functions between 
the Chinese and foreign workers. Nothing is easier than to 
generalize upon this subject; few things are more difficult to 
work out in practice. Let us pray for divine grace and wisdom 
in dealing with it." 

It was during a political upheaval, however, that D. E. 

Hosrc's long-cherished ambition of a truly indigenous Church 

began to take concrete form throughout the Mission. In 1027 

anti-foreign feeling, which had been fermenting in China for 
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some years, broke out with undisguised iutensitv. Not since 
1900 had the position of missionaries been so perilous, and 
there was a wholesale withdrawal from the interior to the 
coast. In the disaster that seemed to many like die closing of die 
door for missionary work in China, he saw the opportunity 
for at least partial fulfilment of the vision granted nearly fifty 
years earlier. Meetings and discussions were arranged for the 
hundreds of workers who congregated at Shanghai, Chefoo, 
and other ports, and what was known as the New Policy was 
formulated. Leadership in the churches for which the China 
Inland Mission was responsible was now to be vested in the 
Chinese themselves. The compulsory evacuation of mission- 
aries from their stations made possible at a stroke a cliangcovcr 
which would otherwise have laken years to bring into effect. 

"Previous to the withdrawal from the field," he wrote in 
China's Millions, "considerable progress had been made in die 
establishment and building up of sclf-govcriuno, self-support- 
ing and self-propagating churches, wliidi has always been one 
of our main objectives. After much prayer and also consulta- 
tion with our fellow missionaries, we are convinced that a 
vigorous advance, with a view to the full realization of this 
objective, must now be made. In other words, tlierc must be a 
full transfer of the oversight of die churches from the mission- 
aries to the Cliinesc leaders. 

'That greater liberty and independence will open the door 
to new dangers is evident. Wc arc persuaded, however, that 
the worst evil is the stunting and even paralysis of Chinese 
leadership by undue continuance of the missionary's over- 
sight." 

"When die turn of the lide came, and the country ma 
sufucieudy freed from disorderly dements to allow West- 
erners to live in the interior again, missionaries returned to 
enter upon a new phase of their work. Difficulties and problems 
awaited them, no less discouraging because tliey were of a 
different oidcr fioui those of the past. The General Director 
knew too much about spiritual warfare to be taken by surprise 
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that this fresh advance was not uncontested. But the advance 
had been made. Some of rhc land for which the pioneers had 
given their lives had been possessed. An indigenous Church 
that could stand alone was being bnilr. 

As tlie Mission grew, it took increasingly an acknowledged 
place amongst the denominational missionary societies 
working in China. In die early pioneering days it had been 
alone— an organism, largely composed of laymen, called into 
being bv Cod for the opening up of inland China to the 
GospeL With the passing of the years and the entry of 
denominational societies into the field it was not always easy 
for the missionaries of the China Inland Mission to accept 
the peculiar position in which they stood as members of 
a body which claimed no backing from any recognized 
ecclesiastical body; particularly when the standing of the 
Mission and its members was criticized! At one period a 
number felt themselves to be under a disadvantage because of 
dieir lack of formal ordination, and the matter had to be 
duashed out in the China Council. How many and far-reach- 
ing were the results of diosc Council meetings! How easily 
might the usefulness and direction of die whole Mission have 
been hampered or deflected by a wrong decision made in the 
quiet of the Council Chamber! 

On this occasion the matter was looked at from every angle, 
and one point stood out clearly, In the minutes it was recorded: 

"In the course of the discussion it was brought out that one 
important reason wltieh led the Founder of the Mission to start 
die work was to provide an outlet for the type of worker that 
the dcuominadonal societies were not prepared to receive; 
hence, any measure which tended to infringe or gradually to 
alter this fundamental feature of the Mission should be guarded 
against, Noi was it desirable diat the membership of die 
Mission should become divided into two divisions of clerical 
and lay workers, one enjoying a supposedly higher status than 
the oUicr. It was to be feared that as time went on, under such 
an order of things, the very class of worker which in the first 
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instance it was intended to send to China should come to 
rejected as unsuitable." 

The Mission had a contribution to make different from that 
of the denominational societies, ft was "a solely missionary 
organization." not a denomination, and this individuality must 
be preserved. Even jf for the sake of die work, ordination was 
in some cases advisable, the Mission as a body must maintain 
its interdenonunatioital character, and its members, whether 
ordained or not. would be on an equal basis, and classified 
simply as ''missionaries," 

In the important matter of accepting candidates, D. E. Hostc 
continually emphasized that educational and social advantages 
were not to be regarded as being of primary importance. The 
vital thing was that the men and women sent to China should 
know the power of prayer, and exercise it, be approved by 
their brethren, and know they were called of God to serve 
Him in China. 

"Few tilings arc more remarkable about the Judges of Israel 
than the wide variety of types of men represented by them. 
Drawn from different tribes and from widely different 
positions in life, they were, both in personality, previous 
experience and training, as varied a company as can well be 
imagined. The lesson is thus emphasized of the importance of 
keeping an open mind and a wide view in estimating the 
qualifications of those claiming to be called to special service. 
There is need of constant prayer and watchfulness against the 
tendency insensibly to become narrow and stereotyped in our 
judgment of men, weighing them in balances in some respects 
more in accord with our own prepossessions than with those 
laid down in die Scriptures." 

The editor of the leading English newspaper in China once 
interviewed the General Director of the China Inland Mission, 
and the subject of leadership was introduced. 

Mr. Hostc was extremely interesting on the subject of the 
qualities which enable a man to rule and lead his fellows," he 
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wrote. " 'I believe m an aristocracy/ said Mr. Hostc. 'But a 
man is an aristocrat not because his grandfather was before him, 
but by lus own powers.' 

He went on to speak of two men whom he had known in 
the Mission, the one horn in high places with every advantage, 
the other in. lowly, and with none. But there could be no 
question which of diem was the one to bear rule. And Mr. 
Hoste added a curious piece of information; that to have been 
an artisan, to have worked with one's Itands, appears often to 
be some of die best preparation to teach a man to understand 
and lead his fellows. So he would remove all artificial dis- 
abilities; he would have all men start from scratch. The 
aristocracy will not fail to appear." 
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Spiritual Leadership 

N .EARLY thirty years had elapsed since Hoscc had first 
shouldered the responsibility that told so heavily upon 
miii. It is probably true to say that the greatest burden, of his 
work was die consciousness tliat upon him, humanly speaking, 
devolved the direction of die lives of bis fellow missionaries. 
He was asked once if he was worried about Mission finances. 
It would not have been altogether surprising to learn thai he 
was; but lie shook his head. There had been too many evidences 
of God's care for the material needs of His servants to warrant 
anxiety on that score. 

"No," he answered; "not particularly. Men and women are 
miit/i more difficult to get and to handle tfian money." The 
handling of men and women, creatures of flesh and blood like 
himself, with their human frailues and emotions, their 
possibilities and limitations— diis was what told on him. 

"As General Director of die China Inland Mission," wrote 
Dr. Kitchen, for many years Home Director of the work in 
Australasia, "he realized die responsibility of his position so 
keenly and to such a degree that if there was any failure in any 
part of die Mission, he almost felt diat he himself had been 
negligent and was in some way blameworthy. This led him to 
spend the hours he did in intercessory prayer." 

It was his prayer-life on behalf of die Mission that im- 
pressed those who knew him more than anything else. Inter- 
cession for his fellow missionaries was regarded as his first duty 
towards them, and was pur before everything. Those who 
worked in the administration offices all knew his procedure. 
Punctually he would walk into lus office in die morning, and 
glance through the pile of letters awaiting lus attention. If he 
saw any he knew to be urgent, or of special importance, he 
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would open and read them. Otherwise, they were left un- 
1 on the desk. The door was closed, and a card marked 
1" indicated he was not to be disturbed. Inside the 
room two people knelt to pray, for D. E. Hoste almost in- 
variably invited someone to be with him for this ministry. 
Sometimes his wife joined him: sometimes he would invite 
a member of the staff* or a missionary passing through 
Shanghai; for he found the presence of another kept his mind 
from wandering. 

''Before die work of intercession began, there was a period 
of worship, when he knelt by his chair and entered into the 
Holiest of all by virtue of the precious blood," wrote one who 
acted as his secretary for a time. 'The language of adoration 
and worship used is too sacred to be written about. Then 
began the work of intercession, when station after station, 
worker after worker was brought to the Lord in loving 
remembrance." 

He spent much time in prayer before coming to decisions 
about matters concerning individual missionaries and admin- 
istration. 

"I do envy those people who seem to get guidance about 
important matters so easily!" he said more than once. "I often 
have to pray and pray and wait and wait before I get my 
guidance!" 

His knowledge of the personnel of the Mission was extra- 
ordinary. When there were over i ,200 members and associates, 
he knew each one by name, where each one was working, 
the difficulties of the work in which each was engaged. Chinese 
leaders and fellow workers were also remembered. And he 
knew the names of all the children of the Mission! During the 
War of 1014-18 he visited England, and found on arrival at 
the Mission Home in Ncwington Gtccn that the sons of 
missionaries in the fighting forces were prayed for regularly. 
When he saw the lisr, however, he was not satisfied. 

"But where," he enquired, "arc the sons of our German 
brcrhren?" 
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They had not been mentioned by name in prayer — only 
collectively. Indeed, it is doubtful whether anyone could have 
supplied die names of them alL Twenty-four hows Like, 
however, they were addol The General Director knew the 
names of Uic children of the Continental Associate workers 
by heart! 

D. E, Hostc's ministry of prayer was no easy expression of 
mere emotion, nor was it a lifeless formula, "lie always 
maintained that prayer was work," wrote James Stark, who 
was Secretary of the Mission in Shanghai for practically the 
whole period of D. E. Hostc's Diccctorsliip, "and like Epaphras 
he knew what it was to labour fervently iu prayer for others, 
sometimes with fasting. On Ills own confession, lie often found 
that tins sacred exercise involved spiritual conflict." 

Some of those who shared his periods of intercession got a 
glimpse into the strain they imposed on liim. hi 1925, in a 
weakened state of health, he was travelling to Australia, and 
the one who accompanied him wrote: 

"Intercessory prayer was a tremendous physical exercise to 
him — a wrestling with 'the powers of darkness.' One morning, 
a few days before he would recognize that he was really ill, 
during our time of intercession, he simply wrestled in prayer, 
and cried to the Lord in agony to deliver poor China from tlie 
awful power of demons and principalities and powers, and he 
quite broke down aud burst into tears — the only time 1 ever 
saw him weep. He could not possibly stand this strain when he 
was so ill, and was not able to maintain our daily periods of 
united prayer and intercession, but 1 have no doubt that he 
spent much time in silcui prayer." 

About tliis conscious conflict with wicked spirits lie spoke 
very little. There are indeed few who know any dung about 
it in its .iv. tul reality who care to discuss it. .Hasy talk on the 
subject is usually die fruit of sliallow experience. D. £. Hoste 
referred but rarely to the unseen forces against which he was 
called to wage war, but he was constandy aware of them, and 
behind fulurcs on the part of missionaries, who are, after all, 
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but "men of like passions with ourselves," lie saw die activity 
of die powers of evil. 

"It must be remembered that diere are 'spiritual wicked- 
nesses' at die back of all confusion and discord in tlie work of 
God," he wrote. "The servant of Clirist must, therefore, 
practically recognize that his warfare is with these satanic 
beings and must be waged on his knees, hi no odter way can 
any one of us be used by God to deal effectively with troubles 
in His Church, There must be persevering prayer and inter- 
cession before die powers of darkness are driven back. How 
blessed dut this great truth lays it open to die weakest of us to 
prevail in nutters which would odierwise be entirely beyond 
our strength and wisdom. 

"It is far more difficult to continue steadfastly in intercession 
on behalf of diose amongst whom we are called to minister, 
than to engage in outward activities for dieir good. And yet, 
if the powers of darkness, which are blinding the minds of men 
and luudering the work of God, are not overcome dirough 
sacrificial prayer, little, if anything, is really accomplished. 

"I liavc found that waiting upon God, and inrcrccssion on 
behalf of others, arc really tlie most vital and effective parts of 
my service. You will remember the stress placed upon this in 
the Scripture, and also one or two figures of speech indicating 
that it is often attended with difficulty and suffering, due in 
part, at any rate, to the persistent opposition of die powers of 
darkness, who can only be overcome by perseverance and 
importunity in prayer." 

He had developed to a marked degree an appreciative dis- 
cernment of the gifts of odicrs, and a paticnr, impartial 
penetration of mind wliicli saw to the heart of things. This 
natural ability was recognized by his colleagues. What affected 
diem far more, however, was the knowledge of his intense, real 
and sustained prayer-life. They all knew that any decisions made 
concerning them had been arrived at only after much prayer, 
and for this reason, perliaps more than any other, mcy were 
willing to accept appointments from which they themselves 
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shrank. And how often at the Saturday evening prayer 
meetings in Shangliai. when missionaries visiting Headquarters 
gave their testimonies, were confessions made that the desig- 
nations which had appeared to be wrong had after all proved 
to be right! 

"He was our Director, and he directed us," it was said long 
years afterwards, "and die outcome of his work is to be judged 
by die ministry of those he directed. He sent Edgar to the 
Tibetans, Frascr to the tribes, Mather to Sinkiang, and hundreds 
of us to less-known spheres of labour, and he sent us to die 
right places!" 

He himself liad a clear apprehension of the type of leadership 
required ofhim. 

"My personal judgment, for what it may be worth, is that 
capacity to appreciate the gifts and powers of widely varying 
kinds of workers, and then to help them along the lines of their 
own personalities and working, is the main quality for over- 
sight in a Mission like ours." 

In his dealings with missionaries and their problems, he 
always took pains to ascertain all tiie faces of a case before 
arriving at a decision. Writing once to a colleague in the 
homelands, he said: 

"In practice, perhaps the most vitally important matter for 
those who are leaders is to be most patient and careful in 
ascertaining by compreliensive enquiry from different groups 
the actual facts of a given situation before pronouncing any 
opinion, much less taking any action. As die Scripture says, 
'He that judgeth a matter before he hear it, it shall be shame and 
folly unto him.' Few things encourage the deadly practice of 
tale-bearing more than for anyone in a leading position to be 
known as willing to listen to it— it may be, even desirous to 
hear it-— and then without enquiring of those concerned to 
write foolish, crude warnings and reproofs, the only effect of 
which is to injure his own influence and standing with those 
whom lie has hastily and unjustly condemned." 

In the Council Chamber, where decisions affecting the whole 
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life and work of the Mission were made, tliis same slowness to 
arrive at a decision was evident. When matters of importance 
were being discussed, he invariably waited until all had spoken, 
and every aspect of the case dealt with* before he gave his own 
opinion. If, often happened tliat although many helpful 
suggestions had been made, dicrc was a lack of unanimity in 
the idea put forward. The General Director would then speak, 
and widi tact and courtesy uniting and incorporating the 
various suggesdons. arrive at a conclusion which won every- 
one's approval. He worked by co-operation— he directed, 
ratlicr than dictated. He did not win the confidence and respect 
of his colleagues by chance, but by the careful and studied 
observance of natural and spiritual laws. 

"Collcagucship calls for an orientation and method different 
from the direct rule over juniors and subordinates," he wrote 
once. Capacity to recognize and assimilate what is sound and 
helpful from important men and, at least in parr and with 
modifications, to apply it, seems to be a more difficult and 
complex matter. 

"I feel more and more that it is a mistake to suppose that 
different personalities from one's own which have the defects 
of dieir qualities do not possess also positive requirements, 
both as to insight and expression, in which I myself am 
lacking. 

"if wc give our confidence to our fellow workers, Chinese 
and foreign, they will give us theirs; on the other hand, a 
mistrustful, grudging spirit begets a like attitude in those 
around us. Again, if we are open to the influences and opinions 
of our companions, they will be so towards ours. Force of 
habit and egotism, more or less unconscious at rimes, may lead 
us to over-estimate our own powers, and undcr-valuc those of 
others, and so to prevent die latter from freely exercising tbeir 
gifts. Such a course, persisted in, often leads to a tudc awaken- 
ing to the fact that our own ministry is not wanted. 

"There is need of constant prayer and watchfulness against 

the tendency insensibly to become narrow and stereotyped in 

"9 
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out judgment of men, weighing them in balances in some 
respects mote in accord with our own prepossessions than with 
those laid down in the Scriptures." 

It was liis sincere appreciation of the qualities and gifts of 
others which won him die confidence and respect of men of 
other narions whose traditions and temperaments were often 
entirely different from his own. 

"Mr. Ho5tc was a student of men, and possessed the gift of 
discernment in large measure," wrote one who travelled with 
him lo the home centres of Continental missionary societies 
associated with the China Inland Mission. "The German 
thoroughness, tla? Scandinavian graciousness, the simplicity 
or the subtlety of different minds were recognized, while die 
sensibilities of national outlook were never intentionally 
offended. But the real success of Mr. Hostc's relationship with 
the Continental fellow workers was his sincere and deep 
appreciation of the reality of their faith and the self-sacrifice of 
their lives. This appreciation cannot be simulated." 

Sincere appreciation of the virtues and talents of others, 
however, is not sufficient to achieve and iraiulain unity. In the 
long run, loyalty is pcriiaps an even more indispensable quality. 
As a colleague, D. B. Hoflc was entirely trustworthy. "He was 
one who would never betray confidences," it was said of him; 
neither was he wilting to listen to criticisms or tale-bearing. 

"Whilst recognizing the abstract right of our brcdiren," he 
wrote, "and in some circumstances their duty, to discuss and 
criticize arrangements cither Iicrc or at home, as a rule 1 doubt 
the benefit of the practice. 1 need hardly say that references of 
tliat kind about home centres arc sometimes made by returning 

workers. Not very long ago, for instance, someone from 

told me lie thought there were several matters there calling for 
improvement. 1 purposely made no answer, feeling if they 
were important he would mention them. He kept silent, so 
the subject dropped, and 1 do not know what he meant. My 
rule is not to respond to such remarks, my feeling being that 
the good reeling and true fellowship between national centres 
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is likely to be impaired thereby. Such has been my experience. 
Definite complaints from returning workers will receive 
attention; but I think to countenance criticism does not, as a 
rule, tend to promote unity; ratiier the reverse." 

"How much harm can I* done by 'the talk of the lips,' " 
he wrote on another occasion, "hi unguarded, ill-advised 
discussion by the Lord's people, of His work and workers! 

"Looking back over these fifty years, I really ciiiuk that if 
I were asked to mention one thing which lias done more harm 
and occasioned more sorrow and division in God's work than 
anything else, I should say tale-bearing." 

He liad a wonderful insight into character. On an amazingly 
short acquaintance lie could form an accurate estimate of a 
person's character, ability and qualifications. Bat perhaps his 
outstanding gift was his statesmanship. He viewed things as 
from a mountain-top, never being confused by immediate 
issues, but seeing right through to dieir ultimate conclusion. 
It was this faculty mote dian any other that won for him a 
reputation that spread far beyond the region of his own 
jurisdiction. That the leaders of other missions frequently 
sought lus counsel was no secret. With a mind that was never 
baffled by the complexities of a situation, nor side-tracked by 
them, he had a simple directness which was sometimes almost 
disconcerting. 

In a large hall in Shanghai a conference of the representa- 
tives of the leading Protestant missions in China was in 
progress. The question of qualifications for leadership was 
being discussed. As the debate continued, one and another 
speaking vigorously and at some length, D. E. Hostc sat 
quietly listening. Many glances were cast in his direction, but 
he remained silent until at last the Chairman turned to him, 
and asked if he had anything to say on the subject. 

From all over the hall came murmurs of approval at the 
invitation. Here was one they wanted to hear! His contribu- 
tions to a discussion were always listened to with more than 
ordinary interest. 
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Tliere was a slight pause, and then, as the slim, erect figure 
arose, a hush fell on the assembly. What had the leader of the 
mission which had more workers on the field thau any otlicr 
Protestant society in China to say? What did he consider was 
the proof of a man's fitness for leadership? All eyes turned to 
liirn now— but it is doubtful if any caught a twinkle in his eye 
as lie made his reply. 

"It occurs to me," he said in his curious, high-pitched voice, 
"tliat perhaps the best tcsc of whether one is a qualified leader 
is to find out whether anyone is following him!" 



Chapter Ten 



The Man Himself 



UP and down a shady path in the quiet Shanghai com- 
pound of die China Inland Mission walked the General 
Director. People came and went across die lawns or walked 
aloug the wide, arched veranda of the Home and Headquarters 
offices, but no one approached him. It was understood that he 
must not be disturbed. He walked up and down alone, his lips 
moving in silent prayer, laying the bnrdens of his soul upon 
the only One who could bear them for him. 

A child wandered over and looked at him rather wistfully. 
Her mother had told her she must not disturb Mr. Hoste, so 
she dared not go too near or say anything. Like most children, 
however, she was unaccountably drawn to this man of whom 
older people were often rather afraid, and when he saw her 
and held out lus liand, she ran forward instinctively to slip her 
own into it. The warm, confiding touch of her little hand in 
his gave a sense of release to his spirit, and as he contained to 
walk up and down prayer flowed on in a steady stream, while 
the child trotted quietly and contentedly beside him. She was 
about five, and he was nearly fifty, but what did that matter? 
They trusted each other, and as he f oured out his heart in 
intercession for matters tar beyond her understanding and 
interest she heard her own name mentioned. 

"Mr. Hoste prayed for me this morning!" she announced 
when she recumed to her mother. And when she was rebuked 
for bothering him, she said in simple self-justification, "But lie 
held out his hand!" 

He was fond of children, especially little girls, but he was 
not in any sense what could be termed a "family man." By 
birth and upbringing he was a soldier, and a soldier he remained. 
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His early training had impressed upon him the military prin- 
ciple of putting duty to King and country before every other 
claim, and when he was called to engage in a higher warfare 
than that of his forefathers, the same principle dominated his 
service. 

He may be said to have had no real family lifr all the time 
he was General Director. He and his wife had a (mail private 
sitting-room, but mealtimes always found him in his accus- 
tomed place at the long table in the dining-room of the Mission 
Home, and even when his sons returned for their school 
holidays there was not much privacy for the General Director 
and his family. Indeed, his children saw very little ofhiui when 
they were young, for he travelled much during his long years 
of office, and was frequently away from home. One of his 
sons said that though while a boy he had little opportunity to 
know D. E. Hostc as a father, in later years he came to know 
him as a friend. "He was a gocd frieudl" he added warmly. Li 
that relationship he excelled. 

He never forgot that lie had once been a soldier, and that 
memory sometimes filled him with an ingenuous boyisli pride. 
A missionary who had gone to him for discussion and praver 
was surprised when, on hearing die strains of a military baud 
as it passed by along the street outside, the General Director 
suddenly tapped his shoulder and said, "'l used to belong to 
that!" 

There was an originality about his prayer-habits which was 
sometimes almost disconcerting. In the midst of his inter- 
cessions he would suddenly stop, cross to his desk and make a 
note or two about something that had occurred to him, and 
then continue walking about, praying. After such a pause, 
however, he would occasionally turn to whoever was with him 
and ask, "Where had 1 got to?" When a mid-inoraing cup of 
tea or cocoa was brought to him, he would courteously accept 
it, and as likely as not pour half of it into the saucer, hand it to 
his companion with a murmured apology, and go on praying, 
taking occasional sips from his cup meanwhile! Prayer to him 
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was as natural as a cliild talking to a father whose perfect love 
had cast out all fear. 

Consistent self-denial characterized bis personal life. No 
"subtle love of softening things" was permitted to weaken 
him. He knew how much die success of a campaign depends on 
the vigilance and self-control of the one who is the leader, 
liven in small matters he kept strict watch over himself 
Although he liad a very "sweet tooth," his wife knew it would 
be useless to buy him cakes — only if they had guests to tea in 
their little private sitting-room would he partake. When they 
were aloue he refused to indulge his taste, for he begrudged 
the money spent on himself 

His sense of stewardship was very keen. The recipient from 
time to time of considerable sums of money, he did not accept 
them lighdy as being for his own personal use. He received one 
substantial legacy which, after a day of prayer and fasting, he 
donated entirely to the Mission. Although he and lus wife 
continued to live in simplicity, the burdens of many in financial 
difficulties were lightened by their gifts. Their generosity to 
others was unstinting. Missionaries who happened to celebrate 
their birthdays in Shanghai always received a present from the 
General Director and his wife. 

He was a man of deep understanding and sympathy, 
particularly where young missionaries were concerned. Not 
a few, facing some unforeseen problem in tlieir early days on 
die mission field, found die outwardly aloof, rather stern 
General Director an unexpected ally and a wise counsellor, hi 
the man y affairs of wide importance that so constantly occupied 
his mind, he always had time for new workers, and their 
letters received his personal attention. 

"I could go to him with all my problems," said one who, as 
a young missionary, had sometimes been perplexed about the 
attitude she should adopt towards some of the intricate pro- 
blems of the mission field, "He always knew what was the 
right course, and could teU me the reason why" 

J. O. Fraser, of Lisuland, was asked, after his first furlough, 
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to act as 1). E. Hoste's secretary* for a while. Youug, strong, 
mentally alcrr, in a letter home he gave a vivid little pen- 
picture of his leader: 

"Mr. Hoste is a very fine nun, and il was a tremendous 
privilege to me to have so much time with him. He is only sixty- 
three, but has hadsuch a wearing life that he looks much older. 

"He is what you would call an old-fashioned English gentle- 
man with a little touch of formality and precision rumiing all 
through his humour, genuine JHndncss and humble spirit. He 
would be in his clement in the society of men of affairs and 
men of learning, hut he has voluntarily come amongst us 
people of lower statute — above whom he stands head and 
shoulders. He has read widely and his special hobby is the study 
of human nature, whether in books or in real life. After several 
hours spent in prayer every morning, he will go for a walk and 
turn his mind into entirely different channels, discussing with 
you the character of the Prince Consort, Dr. Johnson, the 
Duke of Wellington and all sorts of odier people, ancient and 
modern. Or he will tell you of men Ik lias met and generalize 
on different types, classes, races, etc. He is a tremendously keen 
observer, and seems to retain all he reads and sees. He is a stern 
self-disciplinarian and insists on the necessity for discipline in 
everything. 

"A certain austerity of manner makes him feared by some, 
but he is the kindest and gentlest of men at heart. We had 
arguments over all sorts of tilings. I told him that I did not 
believe he liked children. He insisted that he did— 'J assure 
you that I do, Mr. Eraser, but I could not stand their noise.' 
He is so nerve-tired at present that one counts it a privilege to 
protect him in all sorts of ways. He was kind enough to tell mc 
that my companionship had made all die di (Terence to his stay 
at Ruling. 

"1 could write a small book about Mr. Hoste. Beside the 
tremendous respect I have for him, and admiradou. he fills a 
special place in my hie, and has done for years, as a kind of 
spiritual father." 
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1; is perhaps inevitable that a leader will often be misunder- 
stood. His responsibility it is to make decisions and take action 
which to the inipcrfccdy informed seem unreasonable, and he 
is often blamed for things over which he himself has no con- 
trol. That D. E. Hoste often knew the bitterness of that 
experience mere can be no doubt, and while he endured it 
without attempting to justify himself, he nevertheless felt it, 
and to some of his intimates confided how hurt he liad been 
sometimes. 

One misty day, while staying at the Mission's holiday home 
on the lull resort of Killing, lie rather solemnly asked to have 
a private word widi the host and hostess after morning prayers. 
Everyone else quickly left the room, and D. £. Hoste con- 
fronted the couple before him. 

"Don't yon think we have had enough of this?" lie asked. 
I really think it is up to you people to do better £oz us!" 

His hostess looked puzzled and anxious. Wliat was wrong? 
What did he mean? An inveterate tease, he enjoyed dicir 
questioning looks, and did not elucidate lus remark immedi- 
ately. It seemed as though he was really unsatisfied with their 
service. 

"Well," he said at last, "we've had this mist up here for 
duec days now!" 

"Oh, Mr. Hoste!" exclaimed die wife, relieved dial there 
was nothing wrong after all, while her husband simply 
smiled. Delighted with his joke, D. E. Hoste smiled, too. But 
before lie turned away lie said quietly: 

"That's no worse tlian 1 get! I'm often blamed for things I 
can no more liclp than you can help this mist!" 

Willingness to accept blame in order that others may be 
shielded is a rare quality. The desire to justify one-elf in the 
eyes of one's fellows is deep-rooted in human nature, and it is 
not easy to be misjudged and remain silent. The quiet majesty 
of Christ is perlups nowhere seen to better advantage than on 
the occasion when, being accused of many things. He answered 
not a word. Those who will follow Him sometimes fuid 
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themselves in positions in which they must adopt a like 
attitude. 

On one occasion an arrangement was made in which a 
missionary found himself in circumstances distasteful to him, 
and which were, in feet, rather unjust. He attributed the 
arrangement to D. K. Hoscc, whereas actually it was due to 
the inadvertent action of his fellow missionary. The General 
Director heard. Liter on, how he had been misunderstood, and 
it was suggested that he should clear himself in the eyes of the 
missionary concerned. 

"No," he said thoughtfully. "Let it stand as it is. Better that 
lie should think it is me than that it should come between the 
two of them in thcic work." 

Although the nature of his service was administrative rather 
than evangelistic, he never lost his love for souls, nor his sense 
of personal responsibility for those who knew not Christ. 
Every day he went for a walk through the streets of Shanghai 
— down to the Bund, along by the racecourse, or over towards 
the French Concession, Often, during the football and cricket 
seasons, he went to the playing fields, watching the games 
with intense delight. Oppressed by a day of heavy work in ibe 
office, it was a relict to get out and turn his mind away from 
the matters that had been claiming his attention. Too mentally 
tired for much preaching or personal work, however, he still 
grasped at opportunities for making the Gospel known. In 
his hand was a little bundle of tracts, and he would pause every 
now and then in his walk to give one away, courteously 
raising his hat as he did so. 

There were some who considered this humble form of 
evangelism rather mechanical. 

"Well," said D. I*. Hostc, "to my mind it is better than 
doing nothing! I pray over this ministry to the people." Ou 
his journeys to nusston stations in the interior he invariably 
carried tracts, and those who travelled with him observed that 
he was "always on the job." 

The widencss of his praycr-intctcst was extraordinary. 
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While China naturally claimed most of Ids attention, lie 
followed the work of missions in other parts of (he world 
with the keenest interest. On one occasion be amazed die 
people who were attending a prayer meeting by his inter- 
cessions for Africa. Me prayed all over die continent, geo- 
graphically, mentioning mission after mission, station after 
station, worker after worker, revealing a deep understanding 
of the different problems confronting the missionaries. This 
knowledge of other mission fields was equally extensive. He 
had once heard D. L. Moody speak ou the verse, "Lift up 
your eyes, and look on the fields," and it nude an impression 
upon him that he never forgot. In his practical way he took 
the Divine injunction to mean thit be should obtain all the 
information he could about God's work in every land, and 
support it by his intercessions. Throughout his life he con- 
tinued to do this. 

It is perhaps surprising that next to his praycrfulncss D. E. 
Hoste's strangely puckish sense of humour made the deepest 
impression on those who knew him. Without the trace of a 
smile on his face he would pass a remark or ask a question 
which would cause surprise and embarrassment to the unhappy 
object of his wit! Those who could take lus fun in good part, 
widtout getting cither offended or afraid of hiiu, won his 
admiration. 

He took an impish delight in playing with the small children 
of fellow missionaries, and telling him that his name was 'Old 
Hostc." 

"Who am I, now?" he would question diem. 

"Old Hoste," was the innocent reply. J3uc picture die 
confusion of the mother who, knowing notlung of the private 
instruction her child had received from die General Director, 
was horrified when the little one, seeing him sitting hi the 
dining-room, announced, "There's Old Hostc!" 

Both he and his wife had poor health. He suffered &om sprue 
and ancemia, while she for years was more or less confined to 
her room, a semi-invalid. Her strength was very limited and 
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easily overtaxed, with the result dial she had severe headaches 
and suffered from insomnia, besides having gastric trouble. 
It was a trial to both of them that she should suffer in this way, 
especially as it meant she was often unable to take her place 
beside him. 

An affectionate husband, he frequently referred to the help 
she was to him. "She is beyond praise," he said once; while 
on another occasion he raised a laugh when he lugubriously 
admitted thai his wedding day was not the happiest day of his 
life— it had been getting happier ever since! Nevertheless, he 
was "a mans man." He enjoyed the society of his own sex, 
and on the not infrequent occasions when nerve-tiredness 
necessitated his taking a short holiday, he revelled in walks and 
talks with a man companion. Gradually, as the strain of a mind 
overpressed with responsibility was eased, he became light- 
hearted and friendly, and would sometimes even talk a Utile 
about himself. When he returned to his work, however, the 
old reserve reasserted itself. Appreciative of companionship and 
sympathy though he was, his position as leader and Ins own 
inherent reserve to a great extent separated him from others, 
and while he was courteous to all and friendly with a few, it 
is probably true to say that he was intimate with none. Down 
dirough the years that brought much of strain and anxiety, 
ageing him prematurely, rhc General Director walked alone. 

""The pressure!" 

D. E. Hoste was talking to Mrs. Howard Taylor. The 
subject of their conversation was die book she had written on 
the hie of Hudson Taylor. Just once or twice, however, there 
came a glimpse into liis own life. 

"The pressure!" he said. "It goes on from stage to stage, 
pressed beyond measure, every rrnc work of God. It changes 
with every period of your life. The most killing years of my 
life were 1904, 1905, 1906— terrible! The pressure of die work. 
I was half-killed! One has been able to make arrangements 
since then. There is less strain of work now, but other things 
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develop. He cases you at one end, brings you into new t 
at die other. . . ." 

"The pressure." It docs not speak of an easy life, or one that 
was tree from care. At one time the floods of a personal 
anxiety and grief threatened to engulf him to such an extent 
thai lie seriously contemplated resigning from liis position. 
"Pressed beyond measure — cast down, but not forsaken"; 
such phrases present no pictures of those who walk straiglit 
through every trial or difficulty as though they did not exist! 
Neither ate they applicable to those who walk under cloudless 
skies with the happy confidence of treading an assured path- 
way. D. ii. Hoste once admitted that when he was young he 
seemed to "walk under an open heaven": prayers were 
answered quickly, guidance was easily obtained. But now it 
was not so. Often he felt like a man in die dark, scarcely able 
to see die next step ahead. 

"I more and more sec," he wrote in 1926, "that as we go on 
in the Christian life the Lord very often does not want to give 
us the sense of His presence, or the consciousness of help. There 
again Mr. Taylor helped me very much. We were talking 
about guidance. He said how in his younger Life things used 
to come .so clearly, so quickly, to him. 'Hut,' he said, 'now as 
I iiave gone on and God has used me more and more I seem 
often to be like a man going along in a fog. I do not know what 
to do.' Of course, as you get older and the wear and tear of 
things tells upon you, you arc rather like that sometimes. 
Naturally, people vary. 

"The Lord loves a nun who trusts Him. That is all He wants. 
Be willing to say, 'I am a poor little miserable dung, nothing,' 
and then, if people walk over you, never mind. They walked 
over Jesus the Son of God, and put Him on the Cross, and He 
was obedient. 

"Get the Gospel right inro your heart; receive ir, and believe 
it. Do not think tliat you can mend matters with your efforts. 
I used to talk to people and say, 'You must be humble. You 
must try 10 live lovingly one with anodier. You must try to 
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adapt yourself to the Chinese. Dc diligent, and do not get lazy.' 
Well, those thiugs all have their place. But I believe, for myself, 
and so I pass it on to other people, tliat we must trust. That is 
all you caji do, and all lie wants you to do." 

As the years passed, tins attitude of quiet confidence in God 
deepened. ''Trust" was a word he used coustandy. Speaking 
to a group of Cambridge men once, he told them that clijs 
letson of misting in God for daily livuig was the lesson of 
greatest importance he had learnt, and which he saw to be of 
chief importance for the Christian. 

"Wc talk about learning new lessons; but really, it is just 
learning die same old lesson, "Trust Him.' deeper down!" 



Chapter Eleven 

The Forward Movement 



NI^JE men sat round the oblong table in the Director's 
office, poring over a map of China. They were of 
varying ages, drawn from different walks of life, each with his 
own individuality and temperament and gifts. Yet from D. E. 
Iloste, apptoaching his seventieth year, to J. O. Frascr, the 
youngest member of the Council, all were united in heart as 
they concentrated on the matter under consideration. China! 
China with hct tour hundred and fifty million people; China 
with her ten million Moslems; China with her various tribes 
scattered over the grassy uplands of Tibet, the rugged moun- 
tains of the south-west, the wild wastes of Chinese Turkestan. 
To the evangelization of China they had early consecrated 
their lives, China's need of Christ they could never forget. 
They were gathered now to view the land that yet remained 
to be possessed — the land over which the feet of them that 
bring glad tidings of good things had not yet passed; and to 
consider how best to commence to possess it. 

It was during the conferences held in 1927, the year of 
evacuation , that the seed of the Forward Movement was sown. 
As the missionaries were detained monrrt after month at the 
coast, another subject besides that of placing Church respons- 
ibility on the Chinese leaders forced itself upon them. It was a 
time of heart-searching as the return to the interior continued 
to be delayed, and the questions they began to ask themselves 
were these: 

"Is die C.I.M. actually doing die work for which God 
brought it into being? Have wc too rcaddy setded down to die 
task of consolidating gains already secured, while multitudes 
of people remain uncvangclizcd and great sirctches of country 
are unoccupied for Christ? Arc wc not in danger of becoming 
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'stationary* instead of mobile? Arc wc too much occupied 
with the near at hand? Have wc lost the vision of those afar off 
and still unreached?" 

At a meeting of over one hundred missionaries, therefore, 
it was resolved: 

"That the Mission be urged definitely to pray and plan for 
a big Forward Movement, with a view to a fulfilment of its 
responsibility for the evangelization of the Chinese, Moham- 
medans, Tribes, Tibetans, and others in the field allotted to it. 
Thar this Forward Movement include: 

"(a) The speedy and thorough evangelization of all walled 
cities, and of other strategic points in all fields now recognized 
as being within the sphere of C.I.M. work. 

"(b) A well-planned attack upon the strongholds of Islam, 
particularly in Kanstt and Sinkiang. 

"(t) A systematic designation of workers to occupy all 
strategic points in the Tribes area, ensuring the evangelization 
of all unreached Tribes. 

"(d) The extension of work for Tibet and Mongolia." 

And the last clause in ilic resolution read: 

"Resolved, that wc seek the prayerful fL-Howsliip, counsel, 
judgment and co-operation of the Chinese Church with us hi 
carrying out this Forward Movement." What a note of 
unconscious triumph in that clause! What was but an almost 
unbelievable dream fifty years ago was a reality now. There 
was a Chinese Church to reckon on! 

Meanwhile, the Spirit of God was stirring at home. It was a 
time when retrenchment in missionary work in China seemed 
inevitable to many, and there was an atinosplierc of depression 
abroad which was a challenge to faith. In the Loudon Head- 
quarters of the Mission the conviction was bom that the Lord 
wanted diem to take a new step forward — now, when trade 
slumps at home, aud the situation in China itself seemed to 
indicate that a Forward Movement was an impossibility ! 

The urge to reach those who were still beyond tlic range of 
die witnesses of the Gospel was growing. The increased 
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responsibility being placed upon Chinese Church leaders would 
inevitably set free a number of missionaries for a further 
movement forward. In September, 1928, in die little office in 
Shanghai that served as a Council Chamber, a Statement of 
Policy was formulated, which dealt mainly with the various 
questions arising out of the handing over of Church respons- 
ibility to Chinese leaden. In that Statement, however, appeared 
the words: 

"In view of the many cities and great tracts of country still 
unevangelizcd in the spheres for which the C.I. M. is considered 
responsible, wc believe that the time has come for more 
definite effort to secure the evangelization of our whole field." 

Aud now, in March, 1929, the nine men were gathered to 
view die vast field for which the Mission accepted respon- 
sibility. D. E. Hostc rose to his feet to give a report on the 
populations of the areas under review, and the missionary work 
(so pathetically inadequate) already existing in them. In each 
one of the provinces which sixty years previously had so 
burdened the heart of I Iudson Taylor, not only were mission- 
aries working, but churches had been established. Yet how 
great was the task still to be accomplished! How many millions 
were slill passing info eternity every year without ouce luviiig 
heard the name of Jesus! 

The province of Chinese Turkestan, far away in the north- 
west, bordering Tibet and Mongolia, came hi for special 
discussion. For years George Hunter had laboured there alone. 
Now he had Percy Mather, a younger worker, with liim, 
wliilc a trio of intrepid women, Eva and Franccsca French 
and Mildred Cable, were taking long, itinerant journeys 
across the great stretches of the Gobi Desert. Yet how in- 
adequate a force that was for a population of two or three 
niillion people, comprising a dozen different racial groups, 
scattered over an area stretching as far as from Shanghai to the 
border of Tibet — the breadth of China! 

Yet the clamant needs of China Proper could not be lost 
sight of in the contemplation of the more distant and sparsely 
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populated areas. As they looked at the map and viewed, as It 
were, great tract* of country in which lived million! of people 
who had not heard the Gospel, in spite of missionary occupa- 
tion for over half a century, they realized anew the greatness 
of the task which still remained unfinished. The burden of 
responsibility for those who knew not the Name whereby 
alone men can be saved could not be shelved. D. E. Hoste frit 
his heart Stirred anew with the consuming passion of his youth. 

"If tlitc Gospel is true," he had thought then, ". . . and I 
know it is, as it has changed my life — I want to make it known 
where Christ is not known. There arc many people in other 
lands who have never heard it, and the Lord wants them to 
hear it, for He says so. I want to give my life to this." 

"I want to give my life to this." He knew by this rime what 
giving his life to it meant. He knew as few did the fierceness of 
spiritual conflict; the long hours of travailing in prayer; the 
mind constantly pressed with a sense of responsibility for 
workers on the field. Physical privation and hardship is not 
the only price to be paid that the people who have never heard 
shall hear. He was soon to enter his seventieth year, the age at 
which workers in the Mission were due to retire. Was this the 
time for a new effort? 

Other sheep have Iwhtek are wot of this fold: them aho I must bring. 

I muse bring . . . 

There is a certain type of emotion that goes too deep for 
words, and gets no relief from outbursts of enthusiasm. Only 
action which accomplishes can give satisfaction. As he, with 
the China Council, considered the field, he knew that some- 
thing must he done. 

A sub-committee was appointed to make an estimate of the 
number of new workers that would be required to begin a 
further movement forward, and they came back with the 
report that one hundred and ninety-nine were needed! 

Similar surveys had been made in die past. When Hudson 

Taylor, in 1865, prayed for twenty-four willing, skilful 

workers, it was with a definite and specific plan in mind. Years 
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later the field was reviewed, and the possibility of another 
ordered advance was seen, with the result that an appeal wcut 
our, this rime for seventy new workers. The seventv were 
forthcoming, and at a still later period one hundred recruits were 
asked for — and received ! 

But those mountain peaks were reached during the last cen- 
tury, at a rime of prosperity in the Western nations, and, in the 
case of the hundred, during a spiritual revival following the far- 
reaching and lasting effects of Moody's ministry. The situation 
was different now. The War of ror^-iS had resulted in econo- 
mic depression from which the nations involved were only just 
recovering, while spiritually tlicrc was no movement compar- 
able with that experienced m the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Was this the time to expect response to an appeal for 
such a number of workers as were now seen to be necessary? 

Two things remained unchanged, however: the need of the 
millions who were still dying widtont the knowledge of Christ, 
and the faithfulness of the God who answers prayer offered in 
the name of Jesus. Together the Council read through a letter 
written when the appeal for seventy new missionaries was sent 
out by Hudson Taylor and his colleagues in 1883. 

"Souls on every hand are perishing for lack of knowledge." 
they read. "More than a thousand every hour are passing away 
into death and darkness. We, and many others, have been sent 
by God and by the Churches to minister the bread of life to 
these perishing ones; but our number collectively is utterly 
inadequate to the crying needs around us. Provinces in China 
compare in area with kingdoms in Europe, and average 
between ten and twenty mfllious in population . . . and none 
arc sufficiently supplied with labourers. Can wo leave matters 
thus without incurring the sin of bloodguiltincss?" 

Nearly fifty years had passed since those words wcie written, 
yet they seemed as potent now as dxen. The Spirit who had 
animated the early pioneers of the Mission was still urging 
forward, and the nine men gathered around die table could not 
but obey Him. And so it was decided to make an appeal for 
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two hundred new workers. In a typically direct and tm- 
emotional letter to all die friends and supporters of the Mission, 
die General Director wrote to state tlic case. 

In Australia and New Zealand, in North America and 
Great Britain, the appeal went forth. Pamphlets and cards 
were printed and meetings convened to make known the 
spiritual need of China and the new response that it had called 
forth from die Mission. Prayer was being made definitely for 
two hundred new recruits to he on their way to China before 
the end of 1931. What would be the answer of God? 

D. E. Hoste well knew that a big thing was being asked. It 
meant the sending out of more than twice the average number 
of new workers for two years. The substantial increase in the 
Mission's income that would be necessary occasioned no undue 
concern. "God's work done in God's way, will never lack 
God's supplies" was a principle which applied every bit as 
much in 1939 as in Hudson Taylor's day. Bur Hoste knew diat 
such advance into die kingdom of the god of this world would 
not be uncontested. 

"It will involve perhaps the most tremendous conflict which 
we have yet had as a Mission," he said, "and every part of it 
will need to be, as it were, steeped in prayer." 

The urgent necessity for prayer became apparent as the 
months passed. Many offers of service came in, yet onlv one in 
six proved suitable. Poor health, age, or other difficulties 
hindered the remainder, for there could be no lowering of the 
standard of natural and spiritual qualifications in those sent out 
in order to obtain a numerical objective. By the end of T930 
less than half the required number of new workers had sailed 
for China— just one more year remained for about one hundred 
and ten candidates to be accepted, trained and sent forth if 
the prayer for two hundred before the end of 1931 was to 
receive its mil answer. 

Early in 193.1, D. K. Hoste visited England. Sitting in the 
board-room at Newington Green, with W. II. Aldis, the 
Home Director, and other members of the London staff, he 
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feccd the facts. The figures were presented to him, and he saw 
how many had already sailed of the number prayed for, how 
many were in training, and how many were ready to come into 
training. And as the figures were given, those from Australasia 
and America as well as rxoui Great Britain, the men sitting 
around the long table realized they were up againsc an im- 
possible situation. The Forward Movement had been made 
widely known in all the home centres. The call for prayer that 
rwo hundred ucw workers should be sent forth before 193 1 
closed had been publicly made, and with it the firm assurance 
had been expressed due God would answer! 

It was uo time for the easy "bclicvism" which accepts defeat 
and calls it "the will of God." That the name of the Mission 
would be in disrepute if two hundred qualified workers were 
not sent out before the year closed, mattered little. That doubt 
would he cast upon the name of the God who answers prayer 
if they were not forthcoming mattered much. No one in the 
room that afternoon had any serious doubt that die Forward 
Movement was the practical outworking of an impelling urge 
of die Spirit of God. The appeal for die Two Hundred was uo 
publicity ' Muni to attract attention, but a call for a required 
number of labourers to fulfil a plan decided upon after much 
prayer, and with the inward conviction that it was God's will, 
Ycc the answer was being delayed. Somehow there was still 
conflict in the spiritual realm, and D. E. Hoste was conscious 
that the powers of darkness had nol yet been overcome. There 
was stillness in die board-room as lie spoke. 

"We must have a day of prayer," he said. 

Tuesday, February 10th, was set aside to be given up entirely 
to prayer that God would yet grant their request for tire full 
number of two hundred new workers to be sent out before the 
end of the year. Cables were sent to North America, Australia, 
New Zealand and Shanghai, calling as many as possible in the 
fellowship of die Mission to unite in pleading with God on this 
day. And God answered! How often in the annals of the 
Mission lias earnest, united prayer proved effective, and turned 
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into victory what looked like being defeat and confusion of 
face. From February lOlb onwards the ride began to turn. The 
General Director wrote "An Urgent Call to Action," a leaflet 
wiuch must have been read by thousands of people. Applica- 
tions began to come in from promising yonng pcopic ac such 
a rate that W. II. Aldis announced at the London Annual 
Meetings that now there were actually more than the full two 
hundred candidates in view! And although there were many 
disappointments and unforeseen hindrances put in the way of 
die recruits, by the end of the year two hundred and three new 
workers had set sail for China — the last party, six young men, 
leaving England on December 31st! 

Meanwhile, D. E. Hostc had returned to China. He was 
seventy years old now, and he felt he should retire — yet who 
was there to rake his place? He brought the matter up himself 
at one Council Meeting, and it was unanimously decided to 
ask him to remain in office until furrhcr light was given as to 
who should be his successor. To James Stark, Secretary of the 
Mission, who was, perhaps, bis closest friend, he often spoke on 
the subject. Should lie retire now? The question came again 
and again, and the quiet answer was given that if his time to 
retire had come, the Lord would reveal who was to take his 
place. It certainly seemed evident that he must continue for 
a while. The appointments of G. W. Gibb as a China Director 
and W. H. Warren as Assistant China Director, eased his 
burden somewhat, but final responsibility still rested upon him. 

It was in new and far more commodious surroundings that 
D. £. Hostc spent his few rcmainiug years as General Director. 
Tlie overruling hand of God was in the removal of Mission 
Headquarters from the old compound in Wusung Road to 
the spacious building in Suiza Road. For a long time the 
Mission home had provided but cramped accommodation for 
the many missionaries coming from and going to the interior, 
and for the offices and flats required by Headquarters staff". 
What was later seen to be Divine guidance led to the sale of 
the old premises at such a surprisingly high price that the sum 
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received covered the cost of erecting two great blocks of fivc- 
storied buildings on a large piece of ground in another parr of 
Shanghai. From the balcony of his quiet flat, the General 
Director looked down on lawns and tree-shaded walks. Grate- 
ful indeed he must have been for such surroundings, but when, 
a few months later, fighting broke out between the Chinese 
and Japanese in die very area in which the old premises were 
situated, a still deeper cause for praise and thanksgiving was 
seen, for in Suiza Road things remained undisturbed. 

The two hundred were arriving in China at a time of 
seething internal unrest. In the north-west a Moslem rebellion 
raged. Farther south the Reds were in control of large areas, 
while brigandage was rife throughout almost the whole land. 
Added to all tliis there was famine in North China, bringing 
famine fever and typhus in its train. The designations of the 
young workers, inexperienced and with little knowledge of 
die language, was no light matter. It had been decided that in 
the allocation of workers to various spheres of service, the 
uncvangclizcd regions should he given first consideration. Yet 
the difficulties and dangers which lay in the way of carrying 
out the carefully planned Forward Movement became in- 
creasingly evident. The practical responsibility of those at home 
was largely fulfilled when the last of the Two Hundred left 
the shores of England en route for China. For the General 
Director in Shanghai, however, the responsibility increased as 
the recruits arrived, and as he and the China Council faced the 
various problems confronting them they realized that for them 
the Forward Movement was only just beginning. 

During die last Council meetings held in 103 1 they placed 
on record their "deepened sense of die need of persevering, 
earnest prayer on the part of the whole Mission and its sup- 
porters for the power, guidance and keeping of the Holy 
Spirit in carrying it out." Without this there was a danger lest 
the aim of widespread evangelism be lost sight of, and of the 
new recruits becoming absorbed in already existing work. 

But in spite of all the adverse conditions in China, advance 
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was made. 1932 saw eighteen new centres opened. TJie follow- 
ing year sixteen more were occupied. In 1934 twelve more 
were added. Froin the sending out of the appeal for tlie Two 
Hundred in 1939. over eighty new centres had been opened. 

Were there disappointments? Yes. Were there any mistakes 
made? Were there failures? Yes, there were apparent failures — 
spiritual defeat when the powers of darkness seemed to swamp 
the work of God. Let those who have never engaged in spiritual 
warfare deny its grim reality! Nevertheless, the Forward 
Movement u>as a forward movement. As D. E. Hoste once 
quaintly prayed, "Lord, nuke it a real forward movement; do 
not let it be a standstill movement, do not let it be a sit-down 
and go-to-sleep movement!" 

The matter of his retirement could not be delayed much 
longer. Who was God's cltoice for tlie future of the Mission? 
Again and again, in public and private, the matter was dis- 
cussed. One whom he himself had hoped would be suitable 
was not acceptable to alL Another declined the position. 
Meanwhile, his own health was failing, and in 1933 and 1934, 
he had to go to Chefoo for prolonged rest. It was obvious 
that he could not continue much longer to carry the burden 
of responsibility. 

Away in England God was preparing one who was to take 
his place, but tliat preparation was going on so silently and 
unobtrusively that none, perhaps, knew of it at the time. When 
it was at last decided that G. W. Gibb, with his intimate know- 
ledge of the Mission, should be appointed as General Director, 
Frank Houghton, not yet forty years of age, was still detained 
after his first furlough to assist at Loudon Headquarters. Not 
until die following year did he return to China. 

The day came for die Council Meeting at which Hoste was 
to announce his retirement. It was in June, 1935, and Sliangliai 
lay in the humid heat of early summer. In the council chamber 
at Mission Headquarters, the General Director rose to his feet. 
The men who sat round the long table were deeply conscious 
of tlie solemnity of the occasion. For thirty-five years lie had 
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taken his place as Chairman of the China Council. For thirty- 
five years the responsibility for decisions made had rested with 
hi in. For thirty-five years he had consistently sacrificed liis own 
interests and desires for the Mission of which God had made 
him the leader. 

Steadily through those years the work had progressed. 
There were 1,360 missionaries where rhcrc had been 780. 
From 364 organized churches the number had growu to over 
1,200; 400 outstations were reported in 1903, and over 2,200 
in 1935* The number of baptisms each year had increased from 
1,700 to 7,500. And now the man who had been at die centre 
of it all, praying, planning, guiding, spoke to those who had 
been his fellow labourers through the years. 

His manner, usually so cautious, was surprisingly bright and 
optimistic. Turning to G. W. Gibb, who was to rake liis place, 
lie assured him tliat the Lord would do more than all lie could 
ask or think. He would never fail. God was infinitely rich in 
resources, and personally he rejoiced in the knowledge that 
every need would be abundantly met, if not through one 
clianncl, then through another. The work, he asserted, was the 
Lord's. He would amply care for ir and for the workers. 

He spoke with unusual spontaucity. The members of the 
China Council, whose hearts had been somewhat weighed 
down with difficult Mission problems, looked almost with 
surprise at tlie one whom they had known for so long. He 
seemed eased, as one who has laid down at last a heavy burden, 
or carried through some vital business commiited to hint. 

He referred to matters of finance, and the relationship of 
the home centres to the work on the field. Then, as he looked 
round the table, speaking for the last time as die General 
Director of the Mission, the source of the strength that had 
sustained him. through the years, when die pressure of respon- 
sibility had sometimes seemed almost unbearable, was revealed. 

"Count on God!" he said, and there was die confidence 
bora of long experience in his voice. "Count on God for the 
future. Reckon on His faithfulness!" 
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That which Remained 



JAPANESE mechanized units sped noisily through the 
smooth, tree-sliaded roads of the International Settlement 
in Shanghai. 

Ouuide the main gates of the China Inland Mission com- 
pound Japanese guards cook up their position. The land of the 
Rising Sim wasator>en war with die U.S.A. and Great Britain. 

It was over six years since D. E. Hoste and his wife Iiad 
retired to the little three-roomed flat on the second floor of 
the Mission Home. Pleasant years they bad been for liiin. He 
was still at the Headquarters of the Mission, meeting with 
diose who came and went on the busy compound. Almost 
daily he saw the men who lud been his colleagues, and on 
whom the leadership of die work now devolved. The burden 
of responsibility was his no more, but his life had been too 
closely entwined in the Mission's life for him to be happy 
separated from it. And at last he was free to enjoy die comfort 
of home and the companionship of his wife. "We spend a good 
deal more rime together now than used to be possible," he 
wrote, "and so our lives tend to unite, as it were, in one chaimel 
— a great gain to me, 1 can truly say." 

One of his sons lived in Shanghai, and his wife and children 
visited the Mission compound often. Hoste had always longed 
for a daughter, and now his well-known affection for little 
girls found its outlet in the companionship of his own grand- 
daughters. And how he delighted in discussions on world 
affairs with the son whom he had had so little opportunity of 
seeing during the strenuous years of his Directorship! 

The strain of those years liad told on him, however, and 
although physically his healdi improved, his memory began 
to fed. Names by the hundred he had been able to remember. 
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but now he tbuud them eluding him, and his prayers became 
mure general. It was strange to him to see a face winch was 
familiar and yet to have to admit he had forgotten the name of 
the person he was addressing. 

"It's my memory," he would explain in courteous apology. 

Whcu he retired, liis life-work finished, he thought he 
would not live much longer. 

"During die past year or so the solemn truth— for it is such 
— that 1 shall have before long to appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ . . , has been much in my mind," he wrote in 
iy35. Yet now, in December, 1941, as he looked out on the 
Japanese soldiers who were taking possession of the neighbour- 
ing compound, he was well, and still comparatively active. 

After die first tense uncertainty of wondering how rhc 
Japanese would act towards the hundreds of "enemy nationals" 
living in Shanghai had passed, life continued comparatively 
normally on the big Mission compound. Certain restrictions 
were imposed, but for mouths the missionaries were allowed 
to remain in their own homes, instead of being swept off to 
internment camps, as had seemed probable. But internment 
came at last. Fust one group, dien another, left the Mission 
compound, carrying bags and bundles as diey passed, "like 
them that go into captivity," out dirough the big gates. And 
as each group deprted, two figures stood to bid them farewell. 
Sum and erect, D. E. Hostc, with his wile, watched them go, 
waving goodbye to die members of their Mission family 
whom they would probably never see again. 

The time came, however, when they, too, had to leave. The 
Japanese had issued certificates of "temporary exemption" to 
the aged and sick people— but the China Inland Mission 
premises must be vacated, and diose who had remained there 
were luiused in a nearby Missionary Home in Tifang Road. 
And so, one April day, the white-haired, soldierly figure 
descended the wide stairs for the last time, and with his wife 
stepped into a double rickshaw. A group of Chinese had 
gathered to sec the last contingent leave, and as die aged 
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couple, composed and smiling, passed along the wide path that 
ran between a fresh green lawn and shrubs where waxy-white 
magnolias gleamed, someone murmured tearfully: "We shall 
never see diem again. They'll never come back!" And they 
never did. 

The Missionary Home to which diey, together widi 
thirteen others, were sent, usually accommodated about twenty 
to twenty-five people. Now forty had to be fitted in somehow 
— and only three of diem were under sixty years of age! The 
quiet privacy to which D. t. Hoste had been accustomed for 
so many years was his no more. There was little opportunity 
for solitude in the crowded house. Mrs. Hoste was ill, and he 
must share die room, not only with her, but also with the one 
who nursed her. At eighty the mind that had grappled for 
yean widi many and complex matters was unable to readjust 
itself to the new situation. He was living under strain once 
more — and for liim strain had long been associated with cite 
direction of the Mission and its affairs. Every now and again 
he would fancy himself back in the Council Chamber. He 
must concentrate! He must lead some matter through to a 
right conclusion! The weary mind was trying to grasp some- 
thing that eluded it, and while the presence of a nurse in rhe 
room did not appear to strike him as incongruous, it disturbed 
him subconsciously. Gravely and courteously, he would ask 
her to withdraw, as there was a Council meeting in progress! 
Then, as she slipped quietly on to die Utile veranda, under- 
standing somediing of die reactions of the over-tired brain, he 
would settle down again and relax. When she returned he 
would be normal once more— patiently accepting the strange 
situation which he could not completely understand. 

He loved to pray. Always he had a world vision, though 
naturally China claimed a larger share of his intercessions than 
any other country. For years the Scriptural injunction to make 
supplications for all men, for kings, and all that are in authority 
had beeu faithfully observed, and realizing Russia's increasing 
political power, he prayed earnestly for "Mr. Stalin and his 
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colleagues." Perhaps his greatest burden, however, was for a 
spiritual revival in England, such as he had known in his youth. 
Oil, foe such men as Wesley or Moody, to turn multitudes to 
God! Ofien he enquired if there was any uews of such an one, 
and seemed surprised wlien the answer was always in the 
negative. 

It was exactly a year after their arrival at the Missionary 
Home that his wife died. For months she liad been ilL and it 
was evident that she could not recover. The gentle, fragrant 
life, for so long lived in quiet seclusion as a sctui-invalid, was 
ebbing away, and as he sat beside her bed, hour after hour, 
watching her go, the tears rolled slowly and unrestrainedly 
down lus cheeks. For fifty years she had been his companion 
and the greatest comfort of lus life. He could always depend 
on her sympathy and understanding. Yet in spite of her 
physical weakness she had never made chums on his time and 
attention. The work of God committed to liim must always 
come before mote natural claims. And now she was going. . . . 
On April 12th she died. 

The funeral was held in the Bubbling Well Church. What 
would the ceremony be like, those from the Missionary Home 
wondered? Fellow missionaries were interned; D. E. Hostc's 
son was in a military camp, and his daugluer-in-law and 
grandchildren were confined elsewhere. Some of the German 
missionaries who were in Shanghai would conic, no doubt — 
their faithfulness and loving sympathy had never failed. But 
the Chinese, die people tor whom a lifetime of service had 
been given, could scarcely be expected to attend the funeral 
of an "enemy national" and risk arousing the suspicions of 
the Japanese! 

Up the straight, flagged path of die cemetery and into rhe 
church walked D. E. Hoste, immaculate and dignified. The 
scent from masses of flowers pervaded the building, and at the 
old man entered, those who accompanied liim saw with 
surprise diat the place was crowded with people! German 
missionaries formed a choir. Officials were there from the 
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Swiss Consulate, out of respect for one who had been a well- 
known figure in Shanghai for forty years. Chinese Christians 
slid Church leaders, rows of them, stood as the wfwe-haired, 
ctcct figure walked alone up the aisle to the front of the 
church, whetc his daughter-ii>-Iaw and grandchildren, brought 
by a sympathetic Japanese official from their place of intern- 
ment, awaited him ! And after the solemnly triumphant service 
had started, another figure walked up the aisle to take his 
place between his father and wife — D. E. Hostc's second son, 
who had been permitted to come, under escort, from the 
military camp where he was interned, to attend his mother's 
funeral. 

Little opportunity was given for father and son to speak. 
Perhaps they did not need to say much. One word was 
sufficient to nerve them anew for what lay ahead as they parted 
once more by the graveside. The family motto of the Hostes 
had come to have a new meaning for them both, with its word 
that had inspired their ancestors before them: "Tottititdine!" 

Two months later the inmates of the Missionary Home had 
to move again — this time to an internment camp. The tempor- 
ary exemption granted to aged and sick people was cancelled, 
and on June 38th, 1044, more than three hundred of them had 
to assemble at the Columbia Country Club. Through the 
streets of Shanghai they went — some in ambulances, some on 
stretchers, some on beds, some walking slowly, supporting 
those weaker than themselves, or leading the blind. Amongst 
thcni was D. E. Hoste, slightly confiised, not understanding 
the situation, but patiently accepting it. 

The old people were taken to a compound in which were 
eight residences, formerly occupied by the staff of the Bank of 
Cliina, and requisitioned by Japanese military units when they 
occupied the International Settlement. Many were tlic prayers 
that went up from the hearts of die small group of Cluiia 
Inland Mission members for the man who had been for so long 
their leader. Very dependent on them he was now, and they 
longed to case things for him. They rejoiced greatly when he 
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was permitted a tiny, cell-like room to himself, for the crowds 
worried him, bringing a sense of strain which he did not 
understand and could not always hide. 

He was growing weaker, and spent much time on his bed, 
gazing contentedly out of the little window of his room. He 
could sec the boughs of a tree, and seemed to derive unfailing 
delight from just looking at it. It spoke to him of the beauty 
of his heavenly Father's creation. 

He never complained, however bad the camp food was, but 
when, some dainty was provided by those who often sacrificed 
their own small stores that he might have something appetiz- 
ing, he noticed it immediately, and ate it first ! I lc did not know 
where it came from, but was unfailingly grateful for every 
kindness shown him. In the camp, where there was often a 
good deal of looseness of conversation and maimer, he was 
always courteous, scrupulously tidy, and he retained a cjuiec 
dignity which impressed those who met him. 

The joy and refreshment of his life was prayer. How his 
face would light up when someone came to Ins room and said, 
"Would you like to pray, Mr. Hostc?" As always, the presence 
of another helped, and he would pray freely, pouring out his 
heart to God, pleading again and again for such men as Wesley 
and Moody to be raised up, or interceding for Chinese Church 
leaders. In die midst of the restlessness of camp, the little room 
where he lay was like a sancnury, and those who visited him 
were conscious of Another Presence there. 

Although Japan surrendered in August, 1945. it was not 
until October that final relief from the internment camp came. 
But at last the day arrived when D. E. Hostc was carried on 
board the Oxfordshire, with one of tlic doctors of his own 
Mission to attend liiui as he sailed back to England for the last 
tunc. 

"When thou wast young, diou girdedst thyself, and 
walkcdst whither thou wouldcst; but when thou slialt be 
old, thou shall stretch forth thy hands, and another shall 
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gird thee, and cany thee whither thou wouldcst not. This 
spake He, signifying by what death he should glorify 
God." 

The old man lay in a quiet little bedroom in the Mildniay 
Nursing Home. He was ill and very tired, and seemed content 
to lie still most of die time, gazing out of the window. Old 
colleagues visited him, and he greeted them with quiet for- 
mality, obviously at a complete loss as to their identity. While 
tlicy were there he tried to talk. Fragments of sentences, such 
as he must often have used in Council Meetings, were pains- 
takingly framed. "In my opinion, his nnsuitability lies in the 
attitude . . . The logical sequence of the matter would be . . ." 
But often he seemed completely detached from tlic country 
to which he had given his life, and the Mission in which he had 
served her. He looked calmly uninterested when China was 
mentioned, and the announcement that a visitor was a mission- 
ary of the Cluua Inland Mission left him unmoved. Dis- 
connected reminiscences of his schooldays, and occasional 
references lo tlie Cambridge Seven came more readily than 
any memories of later years. But the faculty of memory was 
really worn out, and die well-disciplined mind was loo tired 
co grasp things. Even prayer, to which he was so well accus- 
tomed, seemed an effort. 

One day two visitors went to sec him. With his usual 
studied politeness, he endeavoured to converse with them, and 
answer their questions. 

"Do you like flowers?" one visitor asked, noticing that 
there were none in the room. 

"Yes ..." he answered indifferently. He paused for a 
moment. Flowers. "Not particularly. . . ." What were the 
impressions diat the thought of flowers made ou this man who 
had burnt himself out in die life to which he had been called? 
Fragrant, beautiful, speaking of the softer things of life, flowers 
have little part in tlic life of a soldier. Even their graves are 
often bereft of them. 
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'Tm thankful 1 never settled down into family life," he 
continued slowly. "Thankful " 

His visitors were silent. He was speaking more to himself 
than to them. The rival claims of his family and tlic demands 
of the work of which he was the leader must often have come 
before him. He had sometimes seemed almost ruthless in his 
devotion 10 what he deemed Ins first duty. How deep must the 
knife pierce? ". . . If any man lute not Ids father and mother, 
son and daughter . . . yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
My disciple." 

Life lay behind liim now — its joys and sorrows, its dis- 
appointments and triumphs were over. Very soon he would 
have to give account of himself to God; with calm eyes, lie 
looked beyond his visitors, and lapsed into silence, but the 
words he had just spoken seemed to linger. There was stillness 
for a minute or two. 

Then they spoke again. Fragments of sentences came from 
him occasionally, but he was obviously finding it hard to 
understand the situation. Something was eluding him. But 
suddenly he seemed transported. 

"The Beatific Vision," he said, gazing out of the window by 
his bed, his eyes strangely alight. He seemed to be looking at 
that which to them was yet unseen. They listened eagerly to 
hear— what was the beatific vision? 

"I could weep when 1 think of Jesus," he said, his voice 
lingering over the beloved Name. "To sec Jesus — that is the 
Beatific Vision." 



On May i 1 th, 10.(6", as die sun was rising over London, God 
called His soldier Home. 



Extracts from Letters 






"When God raises up a man for special service. He first 
works in that man rhc principles which later on arc. through 
his labours and influence, to Be die ineans v( widespread bless- 
ing to the Church and the world." So wrolc D. E. Hoste in 
the Introduction to die biography of his leader and hero, 
Hudson Taylor. What applied in the life of the founder of the 
China Inland Mission applied also in the life of the one who 
later became its leader. God worked in him the principles of 
that true humility which willingly accepts the lower place, and 
does not strive; the sustained discipline which never relaxes in 
its vigil against the subtle temptation to self-indulgence; the 
leadership which works by co-operation and example, rather 
than the ruthless exercise of authority. He learned deep secrets 
u he went on doing die will of his Master, and some of those 
secrets were divulged in the letters and articles he wrote for the 
benefit of fellow missionaries of whom he had been entrusted 
with the oversight. From these writings, and a few of his 
addresses, have been culled D. E. Hostc's comments on some 
of the viral principles governing our relationship to God and 
our follow men. 

A dear clunker, with vision and sound judgment, he could 
express himself in a way that icft no doubt as to his meaning 
in the minds of those he addressed. Few flashes of genius came 
from his pen, but rather steadily-gleaming gems of simply 
expressed spiritual rruth, words that had been tried in die fires 
of personal experience. Because the gifts of leadership and 
collcagueship, the qualities of zeal and humihty, the exercise of 
prayer and self-discipline were so apparent in his own life, 
what he has to say on these subjects carries conviction. 

"If I have any gift at all," he said once, "1 foci it is along the 
lines of applying Christian principles to Lifo." 
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Spiritual Leadership 

"Vy 7"HAT « r ' ,e essential difference between spurious and 
W true Christian leadership? When a man. hi virtue of an 
official position in the Church, demands the obedience of 
another, irrespective of the latter's reason and conscience, this 
is the spirit of tyranny. When, on the other hand, by die 
exercise of tact and sympathy, by prayer, spiritual power and 
sound wisdom, one Christian worker is able to influence and 
enlighten another, so that the latter, through die medium of 
his own reason and conscience, is led to alter one course and 
adopt another, this is true spiritual leadership. 

■*■■*.-«-■*■■*■ 
The faculty of keeping an open mind until all the facts and 
circumstances bearing upon a question have been ascertained 
is by no means common, and vet for the right guidance and 
management of complex affairs, it is obviously essential. I 
have had occasion repeatedly to observe that individuals gifted 
in some respects arc sadly lacking in the quality mentioned; 
and yet unless the one in a central position is careful to hear 
and weigh all that has to be said touching the different aspects 
of a given affair, he will not be in a position cither to reach 
a sound conclusion or to carry with him the consent and 
confidence of those affected by that conclusion. In affairs there 
is a good deal that passes for strength which is essentially 
weakness. 

I venture to think that the essence of a General Director's 
ministry, insccad of wanting to do things direcdy himself, is 
to help as required and to influence otliers. Direct action of 
one's own is far easier dun work accomplished through 
others. They arc indeed two entirely different forms of minis- 
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try. Hence the practical difficulty and even danger connected 
with the efforts of a man accustomed to doing things himself 
rather than contributing, as asked, to the action of another. 
So far as my experience goes, there ace few things calling for 
more deep and consistent self-discipline and self-humbling 
than the realization of this ideal. 



Perhaps the most important, and in some ways the most 
difficult part of a General Director's functions lies in the 
exercise of helpful influence on the minds and so on the work 
of important colleagues, tor such a purpose he needs indeed 
to "speak as the oracles of God," which, as I think wc shall 
agree, involves a holy fear and trembling as to his own state 
of heart before God and in relation to his brethren. Unless he is 
constantly and faithfully wrestling in the hcavenlics with the 
powers of darkness, there is real danger of his becoming in- 
volved in wrestling with his colleagues. As tlic Scripture says, 
"The servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gcnllc." In 
this connection I have myself often been reminded of our 
Lord's teaching that it will not be easy to obtain the bread 
wherewith to feed others. "How forcible are right words!" 
And again, "The word in season, bow good it is!" But such 
words arc not easy to obtain. 

Qualification for Leadership 

MY personal judgment, for what it may be worth, is that 
capacity to appreciate the gifts and powers of widely 
varying kinds of workers, and then to help them along the 
lines of their own personalities and working, is the main 
quality for oversight in a Mission like ours, 

Experience has confirmed to me tltc great importance of 
thorough, and comprehensive knowledge of a man, obtained 
by observing him in, different spheres and relationships. In 
some respects . . . was undoubtedly fitted, but as time went on, 
and one had increasing opportunities of really gauging, his 
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mental calibre, the more 1 was obliged to recognize that he did 
not posses the amplitude of mind necessary for appreciating 
and learning from the thought and experience of others, and 
then weaving it into his own thinking and arrangements. 
History shows tliat this faculty lias, as a rule, been possessed by 
great political and military leaders. Napoleon, for instance 
(perhaps the greatest of them all), had a council composed of 
able men, each with special knowledge and experience in some 
one line of public matters, such as foreign affairs, finance, 
police, making of roads and other departments of civil en- 
gineering bearing upon communication, sanitation, etc. He 
was a good listener and possessed in a high degree the gift of 
applying the special knowledge of others to a particular set of 
circumstances. Doesn't liistory show that every truly great 
man is more or less made on these lines? 



It is the old and fundamental question of the measure of 
a man's humility and his capacity, as far as circumstances admit, 
to hear and profit by a wide range of opinion. It was the 
Apostle who in a transcendent measure was granted a unique 
revelation and ministry, who also enforced the principle 
contained in the words, "By that which every joint supplieth." 
This requires self-discipline in willingness to wait before 
reaching a conclusion such as is not very common. It may 
sound i paradox, but I venture to believe it right that the habit 
of taking it for granted that one is able to set odicr people to 
rights without taking the time and trouble to acquaint oneself 
fully with their views and the reasons for them, is a pretty sure 
mark of unfitness foi die highest kind of leadership. 



Conditions of True Success 

AS time goes on, I become increasingly persuaded that the 
spiritual and moral qualities requisite for helpful dealing 
with Church affairs and guiding other workers, arc to be found 
quite as much in men and women drawn from one social 
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stratum a* from another. The practical point is that they arc 
really men and women of prayer, deeply distrustful of their 
own judgment and impulses, only forming opinions and 
expressing them as taught and guided by the Holy Spirit. 
"Wc come back to the holy but fundamental truth that it is the 
spiritual that is the practical. 



It is sadly possible, unless wc carefully maintain the habit of 
spending a long tunc daily in intercession and prayer, also in 
study and meditation upon the Holy Scriptures, aud upon die 
books of godly teachers thereon, instead of going on from 
strength to strength, aud experiencing increasing gift and 
power, to undergo a subde but deeply real process of deterior- 
ation. In this matter more pcrliaps thau anything else, it 
remains true that "God is not mocked." if we arc faidiful and 
diligent daily in thus giving ourselves to prayer, earnest study 
of Scripture and meditation thereon, with a view not only to 
our personal edification such as every believer needs, but in 
order that we may be equipped for our service of preaching 
and teaching others, then wc may humbly expect to grow in 
usefulness and power as preachers aud Bible teachers, as well as 
fellow-helpers with and wise sympathetic counsellors of our 
Chinese colleagues. Experience more and more demonstrates 
the unwisdom of predictions as to leadership in the work of 
one or another. It is well to recognise that diis mainly depends 
upon die faithful, persevering fulfilment of the laws of progress. 



In a Mission like ours, those guiding its affairs must be 
prepared to put up with waywardness and opposition and be 
able to desist from courses of action which, though they may 
be intrinsically sound and beneficial, are not approved by some 
of those affected. I shall never forget the impression made 
upon me by Mr. Taylor in connection with these affairs. 
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Again and again, he was obliged either greatly to modify' or 
lay aside projects which arc sound and helpful, but met with 
determined opposition, and so tended to create greater evils 
than those which might have been removed or mitigated by 
the changes in question. Later on, in answer to paricnt con- 
tinuance in prayer, many of such projects were given ellect to. 
Patient persevering prayer plays a more vied and practicd 
part in the development of the Mission's work than most 
people have any idea of. 



Preparation for Leadership 

IN connection with the call of Gideon the question mutually 
arises, in what sense and for what reason was lie designated 
by the Lord as a mighty- man of valour? That there may be 
room for difference of opinion on this point is true. Wc venture 
to think that most probably the fact upon which it was based 
lay in the steady courage which, by the grace of God, enabled 
him to continue faithful to Jehovah at a time when the worship 
of Baal was practised by his own father and family and also the 
rest of the inhabitants of his native town. Those who in early 
life have had to face a situation of this kind, involving a refusal 
to conform to practices and standards prevailing in the com- 
munity of which Uiey arc a member, know how lurd it is 
faithfully to take and to adhere to such a course. Scripture 
gives other instances of men subsequently greatly used of God, 
who in the beginning were severely tested in fidelity to duty 
in the face of danger or opposition. Sometimes the issue in- 
volved uaay have seemed relatively small and unimportant in 
itself. David, for example, might cosily have argued that the 
loss of one slu:tp did not matter much. Hence die part of 
wisdom was to let the lion go off with lus victim. Had he 
reasoned aud acted in this way, it is hard to believe that he 
would later have been God's anointed King over Israel. Nor 
would Darnel have become ruler of a great empire had he 
compromised in the initial test of die food he was to eat. The 
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words of our Lord arc vitally true. "He tlut is faithfiil in that 
wlucn is least is faithful also in mucL" 



Arc our loved one? taken from lis, our health and strength 
reduced, or our pecuniary resources diminished? Is our out- 
ward sphere of service curtailed, is our good name attacked? 
In each and in all of these circumstances we may with con- 
fidence remember that God is providing "some better thing 
tor us; and that in no other way can wc be led on into this 
higher and richer experience. Those who arc appointed to 
exercise spiritual oversight must needs be prepared for thcir 
ministry in. this way. 

-> -c- <- <- -o- 

Painful as it was, the prolonged discipline of suffering and 
danger through which David had to pass was necessary, if he 
was to be preserved from failure similar to that of Saul, when 
in bis turn subjected to the trials and temptations of the kingly 
office. Let not those, tliereforc, who ate desirous of being 
fruitful in God's work be unduly cast down if for a portion, 
at any rate, of their lives they find their plans arc thwarted, and 
they themselves discredited and humiliated. Then is the time 
to act upon the injunction to "humble ourselves under the 
mighty hand of God," and to learn to be as a weaned cliild 
before Him, and thus to be purged from that self-will and self- 
energy which arc prone to operate with subtle but deadly 
effect in undisciplined lives. 



Should any feel their present sphere to be cither too narrow 
or too uncongenial, it is well to bear in mind that by failing to 
"let patience have its perfect work," and insisting upon being 
giveu a position more in consonance with what they tliink to 
be due to them, they may render it morally impossible for the 
God of Abraham to fit them for the service which He desires 
lo accomplish through them later on. 
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Towards Unity 

IT is probably true to say that every servant of the Lord 
desires to be on instrument of blessing in His Hand. The 
fulfilment of this desire may often depend upon the union of 
two hitherto divided and mutually antagonistic individuals or 
communities. The long period of mutual ciuuity between 
Judah and Israel was, we learn from Scripture, marked by wars 
which deepened the estrangement, and rendered the restora- 
tion of unity all the more difficult. The same, alas, may some- 
times be true now. Wc do well to ask ourselves whether one 
reason for lack of greater progress and Iruitfulness in our work 
may not be due to a lack of adjustment with some other 
servant or servants of the Lord. Are we prepared to take steps 
essential to healing such division? We are commanded to lay 
aside ill-will, confessing our faults one to another and humbling 
ourselves in order that such breaches may be healed. 



The duty of, as far as possible, putting right any wrong done 
to another, is given an early and prominent place in our Lord's 
teaching of His disciples, as recorded in Matt. v. 23, 24: "If 
thou bring thy gift to the altar and there rcmcntbcrcst that diy 
brother hath ought against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar and go thy way: first be reconciled to thy brodier, and 
then come and offer thy gift." That is to say, the acceptance of 
ourselves and our gife by the Lord is vitally affected by our 
relations with our fellows. It is to be feared that not infre- 
quently barrenness both in personal experience and in service, 
may be due to some disregard of this precept. 

I sometimes foci that we Evangelicals arc perhaps specially 
in danger of losing sight of this aspect of truth and so without 
rcaliziug it, becoming hardened by die dccckfuhiess of sut and 
being out of real communion with the Lord, 
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Sin of any kind grieves die Holy Spirit, but due form of it 
which finds expression in bitterness towards another child of 
God causes Him special pain; just as, conversely, love and unity 
amongst the Lord's people draws forth in an especial degree 
His favour and blessing. Should not the remembrance of the 
wonderful patience exercised toward us by our divine Com- 
forter cause us to be patient toward one auotlicrt If the Holy 
Spirit, in spite of so much in. us and our ways to grieve Him, 
does not leave us, we should be very slow to conclude that 
we cannot work widi some other Christian. The sense of our 
own ignorance and proueiiess to err may well work in us a 
spirit of gentleness and forbearance toward our fcllow- 
bclicvcrs, whose previous advantages and opportunities may 
have been less than our own. 

It might have been expected that the Lord, at whose com- 
mand Abraham had left his native land and its clierished 
associations, would see to it that his companion should be 
thoroughly congenial and helpful. But it was not so. On die 
contrary, it is clear that, wlulst Lot seems to have had a 
measure of faith, lie was weak, selfish and unspiritual, and 
therefore a cause of strain and anxiety railier than of strength 
and comfort. And yet we may be sure that the trial and dis- 
cipline this involved were necessary to tile forming of Abra- 
ham's character and of working in hitn the moral and spiritual 
qualities essential to his being a "father of many nations." It 
was not a matter of a course of special study of the history and 
characteristics of the races and countries then upon die car ch . 
His fitness for the future depended rather upon his maintain ing 
the right attitude toward one individual. Lot. The discipline 
involved was searching and the temptation no doubt was 
strong to lose patience and cither become negatively cold and 
critical towards him or summarily to terminate the connection. 
The magnanimous, yielding spirit evinced by Abraham when 
the separation became inevitable shows his attainment dirough 
trial of a right spirit such as fitted him for far-reaching useful- 
ness. Further, when Lot and his family were earned offby die 
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hostile kings, Abraham did not, as he might have done, leave 
him to reap the results of Ids own sin and mistakes. At the risk 
of danger and loss to himself and his own household he rescued 
his brother. 

The Oratks of God 

IT is a fact that our minds cannot receive correct impressions 
of God's plan and methods for the carrying on of the work 
tmlcss much rime is given to waiting upon Him. Nor will 
there be spiritual power in our public ministry for the con- 
version of souls and the real feeding of the flock of God 
without prolonged and strenuous supplications. 

I remember being early impressed by our Lord's teaching 
that it would not be easy to obtain the right words, whether 
for a number or lor an individual, whether Christian or pagan. 
"I tell you. He said, he will not give htm became he is Iiis 
friend (ye are My friends if ye do whatsoever I command you), 
but because he wearied him." How much do we know of 
prevailing importunity for bread with which to feed others? 
He is no respecter of persons; it is the one who recog ni zes the 
true nature of his vocation as a worker foi'iChrist and gives 
himself to importunate payer for bread with which to feed 
others, whether fellow workers, church members or un- 
believers, who will be useful. How often have I for days waited 
in earnest prayer for right words in replying to a letter dealing 
with some trouble or difficulty in a district or station. "If any 
man speak, let him speak as the oracles of God." "It is not in 
me; Cod shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace," said Joseph 
of old. That was not a pose or polite phrase, but a simple, 
fundamental fact. 

It is only in so fnr as through actual experience I am led into 
the power of the Kingdom that I can be used truly to help and 
lead my brethren into a deeper knowledge of Christ and His 
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fellowship. I find the need of daily spending much time in 
secret, communion with the Lord if my senses arc to be 
exercised either to discern the state of my brethren or to 
minister the word in season to them. 



I cannot afford to take up an independent attitude of mind 
coward any of my brethren, whether young or old; nor can 
I rely upon past experiences as my present relationship with 
Him. It is by earnest, persevering waiting upon Him in secrec 
that my senses are exercised to perceive and to transmit His 
message. The imparting of head knowledge, however true and 
valuable, as a means, tends to blind and hinder in so far as it 
becomes regarded as an end in itself. Is the need of wairing 
upon God for messages given a sufficient place in our teaching 
of others? How true it is that the Lord is no respecter of persons, 
I expect we liave both often lud the experience of receiving 
spiritual help and refreshment through some quite young 
brother or sister who is experimentally joined to the Lord, 
whilst there has been a sad lack of such refreshment in inter- 
course with some of much greater maturity. 

It is morally impossible to exercise trust in God while there 
is failure co wait upon Him for guidance and direction, The 
man who docs not leatn to wait upon the Lord and have his 
thoughts moulded by Him will never possess that steady 
purpose and calm itust, which is essential to the exercise of 
wise influence upon others, in times of crisis and difficulty. 

"Hie One Tlnng Needjut 

A SOURCE of spiritual weakness and defeat may be 
found in failure jealously to guard ow time of secret 
prayer and study of God's Word. These arc needed not only 
for our own soul's nourishment, but as part of our work and 
nun -try on behalf of others. It is easy by negligence in these 
tilings to grieve and partially quench the Holy Spirit, the 
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consequence being that without our knowing it, we are living 
and working on a lower plane of blessing and efficiency than 
we otherwise might do. A practical way of testing ourselves 
hi tlus matter is to apply die question: are we spending as much 
time in prayer and feeding upon God's Word as we do in 
taking bodily nourishment at meals? It is those who habitually 
draw nigh to God, who will find that He draws nigh to them 
and uses them as His messengers to others. 



I find it a good tiling to fast. I do not lay down rules for 
anyone in this matter, but I know it lias been a good thing for 
mc to go without meals to get time for prayer. So many say 
they have not sufUcicnt rime to pray. We think nothing of 
spending an hour or two in taking out meals. It is worth while 
trying out doing without sometimes. What a benefit it is 
spuiLuaUv, and I believe our digestions would benefit also! 

.©. «o- 4- -** ■*■ 

Shall we not do well to take to heart afresh the great 6ict 
that, after all, the interests and issues involved in the preaching 
of the Gospel amongst men, are both more far-reaching and 
permanent in dicir importance than anything else can be? If 
our vision of the unseen and eternal is to be kept bright and 
true, how important it is. that we be found faithful in our daily 
personal communion with the Lord Himself through earnest 
prayer and study of His Holy Word. 

Thus, and thus only, shall we be preserved, whether from 
the temptations and snares of the devil and allurements of the 
world, or in the hour of depression and sorrow. 



if one may speak fbr others, the danger of spiritual stagna- 
tion, or even retrogression, is one that needs to be constantly 
guarded against. Our numbers are so few, and the calls upon 
our time and strength arc often so heavy, that the taking of 
time for, by prayer and study, maintaining and enriching our 
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own spiritual lives, and our power to influence others aright, 
becomes exceedingly difficult; and yet tins is the one thing 
necdfiiL 

In connection with the Training Home, the thought some- 
time! comes to mc, in view of the growing emphasis on prayer 
and intercession in those parts of the field where there has been 
special spiritual blessing, whether the exercise o( them should 
not have a more definite and larger place m the course of 
preparation. The leadership would need to be by someone 
who, through much exercise and even travail, has himself 
been baptized with a true and fervent spirit of prayer. 

Should it not be recognized that the practice of prayer and 
intercession needs to be taught to young believers, or rather 
developed in young believers, quite as much, if not more so 
than other branches of the curriculum? Unless, however, we 
ourselves are, through constant persevering practice, truly alive 
rmto God in this holy warfare, we shall be ineffective in 
influencing others. I am quite sure the rule holds that the more 
we pray the more we want to pray; die converse also being 
true. 

True Humility 

THE record of the circumstances connected with our 
Lord's birth and early youdi illustrates certain important 
principles relating co die spread of God's Kingdom, upon 
earth. It might have been drought diat every advantage 
which worldly position and wealth could give, would have 
been provided by God for His Son in entering upon His liic 
and ministry. It was far otherwise. From the bcgiiuriug lo die 
end of His life, our Lord was entirely widtout the aid which 
influence of the kind referred to might be supposed to give 
Him and tlic cause which He liad at heart. He came into the 
world as one of a despised and conquered race, and, moreover, 
as a member of die poor and humble class in liis own nation. 
We see how Herod succeeded for a time in driving Him out 
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of fudaea, and it is instructive to notice that God did not 
intervene by die exercise of any special power to prevail ihc 
Lord Jesus being driven down into -Egypt. . . . Tiie whole 
train of events is a living commentary upon our Lord's own 
words, "Resist nor evil"; and we arc reminded afresh of die 
great truth that it is in simple, unreserved obedience to these 
principles dut the work of God, whedier in an individual or 
as a whole, will grow and pcrmaneiidy prosper. The life that is 
thus governed must expect to sutler loss and to be kept out of 
seeming advantages. 



". . . Showing all meekness unto all men." The very word 
"meekness" implies tlut Utere has been wrong treatment, 
calling, in the Christian, for the exercise of patience, humility 
and tenderness of heart and of manner. "He that is hasty of 
spirit cxalteth folly." We do well to remember that failure in 
this respect goes far to vitiate and render fruitless a ministry, 
which may otherwise be characterized with much real earnest- 
ness and ability. 



It may safely be said diat nothing will more effectively 
destroy a worker's influence (in China), dian a hasty spirit 
and exhibition of anger. 



A jealous watchfulness against injuries, and promptness in 
making reprisals arc, in the estbnadon of the world, the 
characteristics of a man of strcngUi and wisdom. In the eyes 
of the Lord it is, however, tar otherwise. He has revealed to us 
that one of His own attributes is tlut He is slow to anger. 

A calm and patient spirit in die presence of wrong and 
injustice should he culdvated by every Christian man; but it is 
specially needful in the case of those entrusted with the high 
honour of preaching the Gospel or exercising oversight 
amongst the Lord's people. "The beginning of slriic is like the 
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letting out of water." It is of vital importance, therefore, if at 
any rime we find ourselves tempted to enter into contention, 
that wc should seek for grace to bt; kept from doing so, and 
give ourselves to quiet waiting upon the Lord for His power 
and guidance. In no other way can wc be fitted to deal with 
die faults and disputes of others without ourselves becoming 
infected widi tlie spirit of strife and partisanship. 



As we see the sins, vices and follies of others, the tendency 
for a spirit of bitterness, impatience and contempt in some 
degree to possess us, is at once strong and subtle. We wittiess 
acts of depravity which wc ourselves have not committed, 
and are apt to conclude that wc arc therefore better than 
persons so behaving. It is the mistake of the Pharisee, who, no 
doubt sincerely, thanked God that he was not as others; but 
who our Lord lias told us, was nevertheless condemned. He 
did not perceive that die true measure of guilt of each in- 
dividual is to be gauged not so much by the character of certain 
actions, as by the extent to which he lias come short of the 
standard of conduct which God expects of him, having regard 
to the light and opportunity granted to him. A heartfelt 
perception of this fundamental truth will help us in forming a 
true estimate of ourselves as compared with others, and will 
work in us diat spirit of meekness and respect in our contact 
with our fellow men, without which our efforts for iheir good 
are in danger of being fruitless. 



Lee us not be dismayed by manifold trials whether in the 
form of inward temptations, or of outward difficulties and 
sorrows. These things are inseparable from our service, and, 
moreover, form an important part of our training as spiritual 
helpers to others. Meekness and gentleness with those who are 
out of the way arc wrought in us by the knowledge of our own 
weakness. 
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"He Humbled Himself 
Tliink of Jesus Christ. He was equal with God. That was Hi's 
right place, at God's tight hand. But He chose to forego His 
rights. He could not have been accused of pride by remaining 
equal with God, yet He voluntarily took a lowly place. He 
gladly chose it. He made Himself of no reputation. There was 
no mere outward semblance of humility covering wrong 
motive and hidden pride. We are to have this mind, and 
should be prepared to go down. 



The Son of God became nun. Whilst on earth He had every 
right to the obcdicucc of man, whcdier as Creator, or as the 
heir to the throne of David, or in virtue of His personal 
character and conduct. Each and all of these righrs were not 
onlv ignored, but were trampled underfoot, our Lord deliber- 
ately refusing to assert or vindicate them by any appeal to 
power, divine or human. The result was His death, and, so 
far as man was concerned, the defeat of His cause. . . . May 
wc have grate so lo follow in the footsteps of our Lord that 
our witucss as ministers of the Gospel may not be impaired, 
and wc may thus be able to approve ourselves as the servants 
of God. Hcrciu will lie our true victory and fruitfiilucss; the 
other method of sclf-apierrion or demanding rights, resulting 
with equal certainty in spiritual defeat and barrenness. 



Wc are all familiar with the sad incident of the presumption 
of Uzzah, and the judgment which overtook him, as the 
result of which wc read that '"David was displeased," and, 
abandoning liis purpose of publicly honouring Jehovah, 
allowed the Ark to be carried aside into an obscure home. It 
amounted to a virtual rejection of the Lord's rightful claim to 
the centra! and paramount place, and ic is in these circumstances 
that wc read the words, "the Lord blessed Obed-Edom and 
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all his household." How they speak to us of the Divine patience 
and meekness, and of die love diat never faileth, and how they 
stand out in contrast with die liuleucss and petulance of human 
nature. Man, when ileptived, or kept out of his rightful 
position, or what he considers to he such, is too ready to give 
way to bitterness and resentment, and those whose lot is 
thrown widi him in the place of neglect or obscurity too 
frequently find his presence anything but a comfort and 
blessing. 

May the Lord's servants have grace to follow in the footsteps 
of their Master who, in all His. dealings with us, perfectly 
manifested the mind and heart of God. "He came unto His 
own, and His own received Him not." He, the appointed heir 
to the throne of Israel, was cast out of the inheritance and 
nailed to a cross, and there we find Him bestowing forgiveness 
and life upon the poor diicf who hung at His side, and with 
His expiring breath invoking blessing on the heads of His 
enemies. Herein lay His victory over tlic world, at the very 
time when, to all appearances, die world was triumphing 
over Him. 



How easy it is in some measure to lose sight of rhc fact that 
the only Christian life is the Christ-lire worked out in relation 
to the circumstances of our lives. 



The Secret of Submission 

I truly feel for you in the loss of . . . the more so as 
knowing by experience the value of a God-given friend and 
colleague; also the corresponding deprivation of strength and 
comfort due to his removal. Thar, however, is not so hard ro 
bear as another kind of experience — namely, having a former 
friend turn against and attack one. As die poet says, "That was 
the most tmkindest cut of all." It is not only die stab, hut the 
hand that holds the dagger. As the years have gone by, it lias 
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more and more been impressed upon me diat oue needs Co 
love God in such experiences, which 1 suppose means that 
we are governed by and act in accordance with His Word and 
His mind at such times. In that case, die things that are hardest 
to bear work together jot our good. If, on die other hand, we 
yield to die temptation to hit back and to strive, then the very 
things diat are intended by the Lord to deepen, sweeten and 
enrich our cliaracters will certainly have the opposite effect. It 
is only as we are governed by His teaching and His principles 
that we in any true sense love God. 



How important it is, when some "brook" [natural comfort, 
friendship, prosperity, healdi) in our lives is drying up, not to 
murmur, or if it is brought about by the misdoings of rcllow- 
men not to let our miuds dwell over much on it, lest we be- 
come full of bitterness; hi which case these things will not work 
for our good but will work harm. We ate told in Rom. viii 
diat "all things work together for good to thciu that love 
God." Not to those diat God loves, for He loves alL It is 
necessary to love God practically, in the experience, to main- 
tain a right attitude towards Him of quiet confidence hi Hun 
and faithfulness to Him. When your "brook" is drying up— 
that is the rime to love. Then all tilings will work together for 
good, and truly die words of the prophet will be fulfdled in 
our lives that for iron there shall be silver and for brass diere 
shall be gold. God never takes away without wanting to give 
something better. He takes brass away to give gold— not 
necessarily earthly but heavenly. 

We think of Joseph. All that goes for happiness and 
satisfaction seems to have been taken out of Ids life. His elder 
brothers sold him into Egypt; he begins to prosper, and his 
reputation is ruined by a wicked woman. Surely tlus "brook" 
of his life dried up. But we are told that God was with him 
and God was doing it. Joseph recognized that, and he said to 
his brethren, "It was not you, but God." He did not look at 
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die immediate agencies at work. lie looked up to God and 
accepted these things as from Him. 

-fr -C- <r •* -> 

To lake the lowly place in a misunderstanding; when 
slighted or hurt to go under die slight or knit, humbling 
oneself under the mighty hand of God, relying on Him in due 
season to exalt one, is faith in operation. 

Self-discipline 

THE danger lest domestic claims should unduly intervene 
with a missionary's work should be pointed out. The 
tendency for a wire to claim help from her husband which she 
would not expect were he in business or in a profession at 
home, is strong and subtle. 

A sensitive conscience about the use of rime needs to be 
maintained. Tlie fact that a missionary is not immediately 
responsible to some superior as to the use of bis time carries 
with it a serious temptation to laxity in this matter. 

Here in the school, also at Shanghai and similar places, the 
work must be according to timetable or schedule. There is not 
so much opportunity to give way to laziness. If someone says, 
"1 fed a bit olTcoiour. 1 don't think I'll go to the office or class 
this morning"; well, the doctor can test hun, and perhaps he 
says there's nothing wrung. So back to work he lias to go. hi 
inland places dicrc is not the same safeguard against tlus snare, 
it is easy to waste time. The inland missionary after breakfast 
may sit down to the newspaper, or let the time slip by in 
another way. But tins cannot be done in business life. No, a 
man hurries ofT to his job, else he will soon find he is not 
wauled. I have found the need of inuch watchfulness and self- 
discipline in tins matter during my years in the interior. 
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It is also true that even with a fixed timetable or schedule it 
is possible to be indolent there too. One can do die work in a 
sloveiuv manner without heart or preparation. Then, too, we 
mav be faithful when we arc preparing to preach before a 
crowd, but when it i< just teaching half a dozen Cliincse, I 
found the need of watchfulness against careless work. May we 
have grace to do our best every time and all the rime. 

When young people first come out, how this one or that 
one makes an impression by ability, zeal or personality. It is 
casv to imagine such and such a one is going to make a great 
success. But it is wiser to wait and see. Often die unnoticed 
and less gifted ones by sheer diligence and devotion become 
die successes. 

"Ephraim is as an heifer that loveth to tread out the corn" 
(Hos. x. 1 1). Most of us arc familiar with die picture of an ox or 
heifer standing between an altar and a plough with die words, 
"Ready for cither," underneath. This is just what Ephraim, 
as described by the Prophet Hosca, was not. He loved an easy 
life and a soft piece of work in preference to service that 
involved real sacrifice and toil. This was the more sad because 
Ephraim originally was designed for pre-eminence amongst 
the Tribes, which pre-eminence, righdy understood, involved 
special burdens and even sufferings on behalf of others. In the 
previous history of the Tribe there are indications dtat the 
claims of this special vocation had in large measure met with 
an adequate response; so much so that, as time went on, 
Ephxaiui became the metropolitan tribe of the ten, its name 
frequently including the other nine. Declension had not come 
about all at once. It was due rather to gradual lowering of 
ideals and of standards, and the giving way to self-indulgence 
and self-interest in seemingly slight and unimportant things. 

That the warning conveyed by these words has a special 

application to the missionary, will hardly be denied. His 

vocation, more than any, calls for special self-sacrifice, and 

the laying aside of personal and family interests. It demands a 
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supreme measure of devotion, diligence and concentration of 
purpose. The missionary's personal habits and the way in 
which lie spends his time arc in unusual degree observed by 
those around him; any inconsistency between his message and 
his life being noted. It will nor avail much, for example, to 
preach to tlic Chinese of access to God through die blood of 
Jesus, if they find that diere is not access to die missionary 
Iurnsclf and his home. That close contact with people of a 
diflcrcm civiliEatioii often involves trial is true. There is danger 
lest wc should draw back from that contact, that failing to pay 
the full price of a truly Christ-like relationship with those 
around. May we have grace in all these things, like the Apostle 
of old, to suffer all things lest we hinder the Gospel, thus 
approving ourselves as His servants. 

Love Worked Out in Daily Life 

EVERY true Cluistian wants more love. How docs the 
Lord make us to increase and abound in this love? 

One way may be by putting alongside of us somebody who 
very much calls for the exercise of love. You sec, it is quite 
easy if somebody wants to do us a good turn, to be kiud to 
such a one, but it is another matter to have one right alongside 
who tries you very much, and if you arc going to get along at 
all it has to be by die exercise of love. 

1 am inclined to think that this is one way in which the Lord 
increases our love. Wc pray to Him, "Lord, fill me with Thy 
love," and perhaps we have an idea that there will be a warm, 
benevolent feeling floating down towards us, of love towards 
everybody. Well, praise the Lord when wc have thai! But ah, 
you have got to work it out in the daily lite! The Spirit of God 
shows us the bcanry of love, wc rejoice in it, but it has to be 
worked out like algebraic problems. And it is so important to 
see that before the Lord can entrust us with a lot of people, 
He has got to see how we can love a few. 
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One reason why there arc not more converts gathered in is 
that we rail right here. The Lord puts alongside of us perhaps 
a babe, a babe in Christ, a vexatious sort of person, one who 
walks along the natural plane, carnal, self-willed, self-opinion- 
ated, seli^conccited. Tliat babe is in Christ. What arc wc going 
to do? Wc can leatn to love that person. I am sure you will 
agree with me diat it is absolutely essential in these matters of 
relationship with individuals that we win through on die side 
of love. It is a tremendous fight sometimes. Let us not be 
defeated here. 

You remember what it says in die Book of Proverbs, "He 
that is slow to auger is better than the mighty; and lie that 
ruledi his spirit than he that takclh a city." Wc want to take 
a city — we would like to sec New York with many converts 
gathered in. The Word of God says to rule your spirit is a 
greater thing than to take a city. If you arc longing to go to 
Africa or India, how about your spirit — do you rule it? It says 
a man who docs not rule his spirit is like a city with all the 
walls down. The passions go in and out ofliiru just as they like. 

Wc must not be surprised, if we are earnestly seeking after 
love, if He permits ns to be tried in some fierce way that cuts 
to the quick, by somebody that goes against the grain. And the 
trial keeps on. It is not just as a storm soon over, but going on 
and on. 

I believe that the Lord is looking at us all the time, and if we 
fight through by faith in Christ, although it is a sore conflict, 
then wc are ''made partakers of the love of Christ" more fidly. 
Wc arc made partakers of Christ if wc hold fast the beginning 
of onr confidence firm unto the end. That is a great principle. 
It applies right through the Christian life in many different 
ways. It applies to salvation at the outset and goes on to die 
end. Then the Lord says, "Yes, this dear child of Mine, 
dirough My grace, has won through; he has loved tliat babe 
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in Christ, that carnal one that I put alongside him and so 1 can 
entrust him with much more. 

If you fail to love one, you will certainly fail to love others. 
It is $o easy to say, "People arc so trying. 1 should get along so 
nicely, and grow in gtacc so much more, if only So-and-so 
■were xioc rubbing up against me." But So-and-so is die greatest 
means of grace you have. It means suffering. Let us remember, 
friends, that lite taking of cities to couie depends on these 
things. It means being delivered unto death, but our future 
usefulness depends upon it. 

Widening Ij>vc 

IT has been well said that, in order to have the highest 
quality of love, it is necessary to love a great many people. 
Oi> reflection the truth of this is apparent. The love of an 
individual, for instance, who simply cares for himself, and has 
little or no thought and interest in orhcrs, is obviously of a 
meagre, not to say undesirable quality. Again, love which is 
contracted within the circle of family ties and interests, or of 
our own church, is in danger of being tainted with the same 
vice of selfishness. Whilst it is true that every Christian has the 
duties of his own particular sphere to the fulfilment and care of 
which the individual concerned necessarily and rightly must 
devote the main part of his time and energy; yet it is of viral 
importance that each one of us should maintain and cultivate 
a prayerful, sympadtctic interest towards God's people and 
God's work everywhere. We must be careful to carry out the 
injunction of our Lord to His disciples to lift up their eyes, and 
look on the fields; otherwise, the words of the old adage, "Out 
of sight, out of mind," will speedily become true in our case. 

It is of practical importance for each one of us EO be on our 
guard against the natural tendency to become contracted in 
our sympathies. Wc need, rather, by a definite, prayerful 
directing of our minds and attention to the larger spheres 
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outside our immediate surroundings, to widen as well as 
deepen our practical interest in the work and welfare of others. 
May it not be that, in some cases, one reason for lack of pro- 
gress in the Christian life is failure in conforming to diis 
Scriptural condition of loving "all saints.'' 

To AH Men 

LET ns not be weary in well-doing, for in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not. As wc have therefore oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all men" (Gal. vi. 9, 10). 

That it is easy to grow weary in well-doing most people 
have found by experience; and this is perhaps especially true 
in respect of doing good unto all men. There arc those who 
respond to our advances; who appreciate what wc do for them 
and are grateful for it; in the case of such it is not difficult to 
continue seeking their good. Too often, however, wc meet 
with hardness of heart, ingratitude, and even, in some cases, 
contempt and dislike from those whose welfare we have at 
heart. In such circumstances, mere natural benevolence and 
kindness of heart arc not sufficient to prevent our becoming 
disheartened, and, it may be, embittered. In the words of the 
text, we are tempted to "faint" and so to fail in carrying out 
the necessary condition of reaping a harvest from our sowing. 
Nothing short of the love of God continually shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost will avail us here. 

In the opening passage of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we ate 
told how God, notwithstanding the rejection of His repeated 
efforts for the good of men through die ministry of the 
prophets, during preceding ages, "hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by His Son.' ' That is to say, just wlien. we might 
have expected Him to abandon His efforts for man's blessing 
and to deal in final judgment, we mid that the Lord, so far 
from giving up, exhibits still greater love towards those who 
have been sugaring His goodness. Tlxe Lord Jesus, when on 
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earth, manifested the Father amongst men, and told His dis- 
ciples that they, too, in thcic measure, were to make Him 
known, not merely by telling form with their lips the story of 
redemption, but by exhibiting m their own persons and 
conduct the very kindness and forbearance of God towards 
men. In other words, they were to be the channels or vessels 
in and dirough which Christ would exhibit His grace. His love 
and His long-siuTeriug. As the Apostle Paul puts it in another 
of his writings, their Gospel was to be "not in word only, but 
in deed and in truth." 

in accordance with litis great principle, we find in the 
Epistles several specific injunctions regarding the relation of 
the Christian to his fellow men. We arc commanded, for 
example, to "honour all men"; to offer "prayers and thanks- 
giving for all men"; to be "gentle unto all"; "long-suffering 
toward alL" It must ever be borne in mind that the spiritual 
value and fruitfulncss of our work, individually and as a 
Mission depends, for the most part, upon the nature of our 
contact and intercourse with the people around us. Is it Christ- 
like, or is it more or less controlled by the self-life? May the 
Lord grant us grace to be true witnesses to Him. 
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D. B, Hostc's contributions to Chinas Millions were 
no ordinary devotional leading articles. They bore 
the unmistakable mark of the profound dunking 
that characterized hint, and dominated his decisions. 
To read these articles is not only to gain an insight 
into tlic practical out-working of spiritual laws, but 
to understand, in a deeper way, the man himself. 

Jonathan's Robe. 

Pcrscrvcrancc in Prayer. 

The Harvest of Self-will. 

The Folly of Human Preference. 

Spiritual Blessing — Its Truest Measure. 

Ltkc-tnindcdticss amongst God's Children. 

"Aaron the Saint of the Lord." 

"The Grace of God." 

first Tilings First. 

"And Timothy Our Brother." 

Some Missionary Motives. 

The Character of Hudson Taylor. 

Co-operation of the China Inland Mission. 
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Jonathan: s Robe 

"Jonathan stripped hifiuelf of ike robe that was jtpei 
to Darid? Saai. xviii. 4. 



him, 



THE significance of this action on the part of Jonathan can 
only bs fully appreciated by consideration of the events 
in his life, as recorded in the previous chapters of this book. It 
will be remembered that in the fourteenth chapter is given the 
account of one of the most remarkable deliverances ever 
wrought on behalf of Israel. The Philistines had invaded the 
country in ovcrwhehniug force; die armies of Israel were not 
only completely subdued and disorganized, but were even 
deprived of their weapons of war by die conquerors. Never, 
perhaps, in die history of the chosen race do we find them in 
a more hopeless and humiliating position dian diat described 
in the closing part of die diirteenth chapter. So complete was 
the disarmament diac swords remained only in the hands of 
Saul the king, and of Jonadian, his son. Then follows the 
wonderful story of how, through die faith and courage of the 
young prince, the whole aspect of affairs was completely 
changed in the course of a few hours. The country was rid of 
die presence of its hated oppressors, their yoke broken, and 
die national honour and independence once more secured. It 
can be seen at once that Jonathan must Itave been die hero of 
the hour, and diat d>e eyes of the whole nation must have been 
turned in gratitude and loyal devotion towards him. A great 
and glorious career lay before him. He was heir to the throne, 
and had proved himself worthy to occupy it, whilst the hopes 
of Israel were fixed upon him. 

Soon afterwards a sudden and great change takes place. In 

an hour of threatened national danger and dislionour anodier 

individual unexpectedly achieves a great victory, and at once 
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the enthusiasm both of the army and of the people ar large 
becomes centred upon David. This was the crisis of Jonathan's 
life. What was to be his attitude towards die one who had 
suddenly surpassed and 0%-crshadowcd him? There could be no 
more searching test of character. It is not easy for anyone to find 
his prospects of influence and usefulness interfered with by the 
appearance of another upon the scene. The natural spirit of 
self-assertion is too apt to rebel against what seems to be a 
usurpation of one's own rights. Alas! how easily the deadly 
seeds of jealousy and unkindncss germinate in the heart under 
such circumstances. 

Judged by the ordinary standards of the world, the career 
of Jonathan might be said to have ended prematurely in failure, 
and with the splendid prospects of his early manhood un- 
realized. Estimated in the light of God's word, its value and 
significance arc far otherwise. The lesson which it teaches us 
is, perhaps, best expressed in the words of our Lord: "He that 
loscth his life shall save it." The real worth and completeness 
of a career cannot be reckoned in the light of its outward 
circumstances. Apparent failure may mean the deepest and 
most lasting success. In other words, it is the spirit in which the 
life is lived which is the essential point. It is characteristic of 
the Holy Scriptures to be silent concerning the inward con- 
flicts through which Jonathan must have passed in connection 
with his relationship with David. It is enough to know that he 
was a man of like passions with ourselves, and that, therefore, 
he must have realized fully and keenly all that the acceptance 
of David as God's appointed man involved to himself. It 
would be a complete mistake to regard Jonathan as a mere 
weak, sentimental, facile youth, for whom the prospects of a 
great position held no attraction. The account already referred 
to of the national deliverance wrouglit by the Lord through 
him, sufficiently shows die fallacy of such a view. No; the 
secret of Jonathan's action lay in a deep subjection to the will 
of God, and in the habit of communion with the Lord, which 
produced in him a humble, unselfish spirit. Hence, when this 
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supreme and searching test of his life came, he met it in a 
right way. 

We, who arc God's children in the present dispensation, arc 
accustomed to regard ourselves as living on a higher plane 
than did His servants in the Old Testament times, and there is, 
of course. Scriptural ground for our so doing. And yet, as we 
contemplate tliis act of Jonathan's and consider his subsequent 
relationship with David, may we not take shame to ourselves 
for our slowness to "let the mind that was m Christ Jesus be 
in us," and to make ourselves of no reputation in order to make 
room for die gifts and ministry of others. Let us remember 
tltat God's arrangements for the co-operation of His servants 
in His work will be contrary to the mind of the flesh in each 
one of us, simply because they are in accordance with the mind 
of Christ. And as the Lord seeks to lead us each one on into a 
truer and purer fellowship with Himself, we shall most cer- 
tainly find that the path opened before us involves an ever- 
deepeniug and fuller measure of death to self and self-seeking 
in its manifold forms. Our relationship with odiers will be 
increasingly that of" tlie bond-servant, who is expected to 
sacrifice himself and his interests on behalf of those whom the 
Lord appoints him to serve. 

It is a solemn truth, that any refusal on our part to allow 
this spirit practically to govern us, of necessity means hindrance 
to the Lord's plans, and loss to His work. It is sadly possible to 
"seek our own," even whilst there may he a considerable 
measure of honest zeal and devotion to the service of God. 

Mav we all have grace to perceive and loyally to respond 
to every fresh call which the Master may make upon us to go 
forward in die path of self-emptying. As wc do so, we shall 
"win Him" in evei-incrcasing measure, and the quality of our 
life and service will correspondingly improve. 
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Perseverance in Prayer 

"S* Ahab went up to eai and drink. And Uijxh wtnt up to the lop of 
Miami Or"*/." I King* xviii. f3~ 

IT seems clear from the context that both were right. Ahab 
had just been restored from yean of idolatry, and, though 
by his office he was leader of the nation, was neither fit nor 
called to accomplish the final act of their deliverance from 
famine. That was for the man, who through steadfast feith and 
patient courage in the face of general apostasy, had been trained 
and fitted to he the saviour of his people. 

Yet some may ask whether, after all, it was really necessary 
for Elijah, tired and spent as he must have been after the strain 
of the preceding scenes, to give himself to persistent, impor- 
tunate prayer until rhc rain fell. The lord had said: "Co, show 
thyself to Ahab and I will scud rain upon the earth." At rhc 
risk of his life lie had obeyed; fiirchcr, he had turned both King 
and people from the worship of Baal, thus removing the came 
of the famine. Surely then, it might be said, it was the part of 
faith to rest upon the promise already given — "I will send rain 
upon the earth." Not so did the man argue through whom the 
Lord was effecting [lis will. lie knew that God often gives 
promises, in order that His servants may carry out the con- 
ditions of their fulfilment, and then by their persevering 
prayers bring them to pass. Elijah had not forgotten the original 
message three and a half years before, that there was not to 
be rain but according to his word. Therefore, now diat it was 
morally possible for the rain to fall, he must at all costs give 
himself to prayer till it came. 

Again, he docs nor simply pray once, and then "believe" 
for the answer; but in the face of repeated delay and dis- 
couragement, he keeps on till the answer comes. 

Wc arc reminded of the words, "Take heed to the ministry 
thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it." Alas! how 
many victories are just missed, how often deliverance is just 
not achieved, through shortcoming and failure here. 
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Amongst other instances, Jericho is a notable one. Here 
again, it might have been argued dial the previous explicit 
statement tint the land had been given to Israel, rendered the 
blowing of the rains' horns day after day superfluous. But that 
was the procedure laid down by the Lord Himself. 

The experience of Jacob at Pcniel teaches the same lesson. 
The reference iu IIos. xii. 4 to tliis incident dirows light upon 
the account in Genesis. "By his strength' he was a prince 
[maigin] with God: Yea, he had power over the angel and 
prevailed: he wept and made supplication unto him." And this 
went on all night. As die day dawned, the Angel said, "Let 
me go, for the day brcakcth." Would Jacob, weary as he must 
have been, accept diat as a filial word of discouragement and 
denial? His answer came clear and strong, "I will not let thee 
go except thou bless me." And so he prevailed, and was 
owned by God as a prince. 

We think, too, of tlie woman of Tyre and Sidon who 
prayed on in the face of the Lord's silence and seeming rebuff; 
winning from Him the wotds, "Oh, womau, great is thy 
faith." 

Again, in Acts xii can wc believe that Peter would have been 
delivered by die angel from prison, but for the fact that 
instant and earnest prayer [margin] was made without 
ceasing of the Church to God for him"? To guard against 
nusundcrsianding, il must at this point be said clearly that 
there arc various aspects of prayer life and service, of which 
the foregoing is but one. Li this, as in most things touching 
spiritual life and service, there arc dangers from spurious, 
morbid self-effort, leading sometimes to sad disaster. More- 
over, the Word of God gives us instances of quiet, believing 
prayers, to which answers were granted at once, or delayed, as 
the case might be. 

The foregoing remarks, therefore, are by no means intended 

as laying down a single rule or method of prayer, to the 

exclusion of others. Prayer, like everything else worth doing, 

is not easy and therefore needs practice. We become strong in 
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its exercise, not so much by reading books about it— that will 
help as much as a book on cricket or riding will make a good 
cricketer or horseman- -but by setting ourselves to do it and 
by steady continuance in it. 

Our Lord, in response to the disciples' request &« tcaclung 
about prayer, gave prominence to importunity. F.xacrly why 
may not be easy to determine. Such an enquiry brings us into 
the realm of the unseen, concerning which our knowledge is 
but limited: hence the need of caution and reserve in attempt- 
ing to deal with it. The aspect of prayer as a conflict with evil 
spiritual powers is, as all students of the Bible know, indicated 
in more than one place. Perhaps the most striking arc in 
Dan. ix and x. in the latter of which, the prophet, who with 
burdened heart had for weeks been scckiug the face of God on 
behalf of Israel, was told that the delay in the answer to his 
prayer was due to the opposition of hostile spiritual power. 

Again, in die well-known passage at the close of Ephesians, 
wc arc taught thai we do not wrestle with flesh and blood, 
but wc do wrestle with evil spirits. Tliis. to a superficial view, 
may seem inconsistent with the teaching in the early part of 
the Epistle concerning our standing in Christ far above all 
opposing powers; it is really the complement of it. One tiling 
is certain : die more we wait upon God in intercession, the more 
will wc feel the constraint of the Spirit to do so. The converse 
is also true; He is easily grieved and hindered in this matter, 
whether by the sin of sloth and unwillingness for die toil and 
travail involved, or through the habit of allowing odier things 
to crowd out prayer, or dirough one-sided interpretations of 
Scripture that shut out this aspect of revealed truth, because 
seemingly inconsistent with certain others. 

It is a serious question whether in the training of workers 
for the ministry, or in gatherings for the edification of Chris- 
tians, the vital nature of this ministry of instant, prevailing 
praver i* enforced as it should be, and sufficient time definitely 
set apart for its practice. The allowance must, of course, 
always be made for the fact that in this, as in every odier 
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branch of Christian life, the experience of each individual will 
have its own character and measure. 

The subject of persevering, prevailing prayer lias been 
chosen for tliis meditation, because wc arc convinced nut the 
condition of China, whcdier as relating to the Christian 
Church, and rhc work of rhc Gospel, or to the country as a 
whole, depends more upon it than anything else. Whilst wc 
thankfully appreciate all that is being done in faithful, per- 
severing prayer by our friends and fellow-workers both at 
home and in the field, we believe that more is urgently needed. 
b it not possible that by a thoughtful readjustment of the use 
of our time, some, if not all of us, may be able to accomplish 
more for Uod than ever before? 

The Harvest of Self-will 
"Thms sisc and ihisifts sluli ii bring Jertli :o thee." Gcn.iii.iS. 

TILE above words describe one sure result of discontent 
with a divinely-appointed limitation, and of self-willed 
efforts on the part of man to obtain that which was not in 
the purpose and will o( God, He must have fruit, whether 
forbidden or not; and lo, he finds that lie has but obtained a 
harvest of thorns. 

It is to be observed dial the fruit of die tree of knowledge 
of good and cvd, which was the subject of die divine pro- 
hibition, was not in itself bad oc undesirable; on the contrary 
it had been created by the Lord and was, therefore, "very 
good." Whether in course of time our first parents would 
have been permitted to partake of the fruit it is impossible to 
say, as the Holy Scriptures are silent on the point. However 
that may be, the solemn lesson is die same, as we contemplate 
the consequences dial flowed from that act of disobedience. It 
IS well to take to heart and constantly to bear in mind the 
practical application to ourselves of this lesson as wc pass 
through life, and to take heed lest at any time we should grasp 
at some prospect or some advantage which it is not in the 
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purpose of qui heavenly Father for us to possess and enjoy. 
The question, be il repeated, is not as to the intrinsic goodness, 
or otherwise, of a particular object, but rather whether it be 
God's choice and appointment for us. 

Students of Scripture arc familiar with die contrast presented 
between the first Adam and the Second in this regard. Wc find 
the first placed hi a garden and surrounded by all thac could 
minister Co his wants and gratify his tastes, one single limitation 
alone being placed upon him. Our Lord, on the contrary, is 
led by the Holy Spirit into the wilderness to endure the pangs 
of hunger, and to experience the apparent forgerfulncss and 
neglect of His bodily needs by His heavcidy Father. It was I lis, 
in obedient taidi and perfect patience, to accept His circum- 
stances of want and privation and to wait patiently until such 
tunc as His Father scut relief. We know that the essence of (he 
Satanic temptation lay not hi any intrinsic wrong attached to 
the act of turning stone into bread, but hi the departure from 
this attitude, which such an act would involve. The Christian 
must expect to be confronted with tliis temptation in one form 
or another, not once only but many tunes, as he passes through 
life, and he needs to recognize that it is no sign of his heavenly 
Father's displeasure if he too is at times suuercd to hunger; for 
it was, indeed, just after the Lord Jesus had received the testi- 
mony that He pleased God thac this experience was sent to 
Him. 

It is possible in this connection to be a "stony ground 
hearer," that is, we may at one time honestly and with joy 
receive the word of this teaching, and yet later on, fail before 
further temptations brought by new circumstances hi lite. 
How important for us so 10 be walking widi God that the 
senses arc exercised to discern between good and evil, and 
thus be preserved from the allurements due would turn us 
from the path of the divine will. 

For instance, is it not sadly true that many a harvest of 
"thorns and diistles" has been reaped by sorrowing parents 
through failure in this important point? The Scriptures record 
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as one of the grevious sins of Israel, that "they made their 
children go through the fire to Moloch"; and may not some- 
thing of the same iniquity lurk in parents allowing such 
considerations as social advancement aud better prospects in 
this lite unduly to influence them hi their arrangements for the 
education and starting in life of their children, whilst the claims 
of their spiritual interests arc practically given a secondary 
place? 

The action of Joseph in regard to his two sons is a striking 
instance of a parent observing the will of God and holding fast 
to it in spite of great temptations in the opposite direction. It 
was obviously open to Joseph to found a grcar house in Egypt, 
and start his sons in careers of influence and honour in what 
was then the dominant power of the world. But we find him 
bringing them to the feet of Jacob, and casting in their lot with 
the humble, alien shepherds living entirely outside the great 
world of Egypt. It is noticeable that in Hcb. xi. 21 the blessing 
of these sons of Joseph is recorded as the outstanding act of 
faith hi the life of Jacob, showing that he participated with 
Joseph in the choice thus made. 

Again, hi regard to the acquisition of wealth, how many 
have proved that riches are "deceitful," and how often has the 
desire for them injured the spiritual life! Not, be it repealed, 
that wealth in itself is an evil; on the contrary, it may and 
should be a means of great good; the practical danger is lest 
the heart become etisuared with the desire for it, and thus it 
gradually usurp the place which the Lord and His interests 
should have. The warning conveyed by our Lord Himself in 
Mis parable of the man who pulled down his barns and built 
larger, and also the numerous exhortations in the Scriptures 
to be content with such things as we have, need ever to be 
borne in mind. Wc may well ponder the words with which 
our Lord closes the account of this man — esteemed, doubtless, 
by his fellow men as able and prosperous — but described by 
God as "a fool," with die added comment, "so is he that laycth 
up treasure for himself aud is not rich toward God." May God 
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give us all grace to be perfectly honest witk Iliiu about this 
matter, so that whether in His providence our earthly possess- 
ions increase or diminish, we can truly say in the words of 
the well-known hymn: "Naught that I have my own I call, I 
hold it for the Giver." 



The Folly of Human Preference 

"And the lard sold to Samuel, Heathen to tkdr voice, end make ibem 
a &>!£." i Sam. viii. 2a. 

WE find in Scripture several instances recorded of the 
Lord granting the desires of men, even though such 
desires are contrary to His own will. It would seem, indeed, 
ro be a principle of God's moral government, that He docs not 
go beyond a certain point in widistandmg the self-will of His 
creatures, at all events during the probationary period of His 
dealings with tliem. The circumstances connected with tlie 
appointment of Saul, the son of Kish, as the first King of Israel 
are a notable illustration of diis trudi. Whether it was the 
Divine purpose ultimately to introduce die monarchical form 
of government into Israel or not, it is clear that the desire of 
the people for such a change was not only ill-timed, but Uiat 
they were actuated by wrong motives in entertaining it. The 
theocratic order, under which the Lord Himself prepared and 
brought forward a man to be His instrument in the govern- 
ment of His people, was die original Divine choice, and their 
insistence on mother order being substituted for it, amounted, 
as we learn from the sacred record, to a virtual rejection of the 
Lord Himself as the head and ruler of the nation. Nevcrdiclcss, 
their request was granted in the words quoted above, and wc 
find rhat not long afterwards Saul is brought forward and is 
generally accepted as king. The succeeding chapters of the 
first book of Samuel recount the sad train of disastrous conse- 
quences to Israel, resulting from their own impatience and 
self-will. We may be certain that had they manifested a 
right spirit, and in an attitude of humility, patience and 
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sch-judgutcnt, waited upon the Lord to make clear His own 
arrangement for meeting die needs of the nation, events would 
have taken a very diftercut course. The Book of Judges 
reiterates again and again the gracious truth, that in times of 
national need and disaster, eveu though brought about by the 
sin and backsliding of the people, if only they turned with 
their whole heart to the Lord, He was prepared to undertake 
their cause, and to give thcrn someone chosen and equipped 
by Himself for their deliverance. 

As we follow the history of King Saul, wc arc impressed by 
the fact that, diough he seems to have failed at a comparatively 
early period of his reigu, the Divine intervention for his 
removal was slow in operating. It is true that hi purpose he was 
rejected from the kingdom, and that the man, who, in the 
Divine Providence, was to be his successor, was anointed for 
the kingly office; nevertheless, long years passed, during which 
we arc told that the Spirit of God had been withdrawn from 
Saul, and he liad been given up to the influence of an evil spirit, 
dius becoming ait incubus and 3 blight upon the prosperity of 
his country. Tlie experience of the people of Israel during this 
lengthened period furnishes an instructive instance of the truth 
chat, when men through, impatience and self-will insist upon 
something, which is not God's purpose for them, they will 
most surely have to cat the fruit of their own doings, and the 
train of events thus set in motion will have to run its course, 
sad and fruitful in miscliief though it may prove to be. These 
things arc written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the world arc come, and it specially behoves those called to 
take an active share in the Lord's service, to take heed to 
themselves, lest through carelessness of walk, or neglect of the 
means of grace, diey should gradually get out of touch with 
God, and lose the capacity to perceive His wilL Trifling with 
conscience and lack of full obedieuce to the Holy Spirit in the 
personal hfc of a Christian expose hira to the grave danger, 
cither o( exhibiting self-will, or at least taking a mistaken 
course of action in times of testing and perplexity. 
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The case of the patriarch Abraham in connection with the 
birth of Ishmael shows us how even the man of eminent faith 
and obedience may err and commit a mistake fruitful in 
mischief during succeeding years. It will be remembered how 
when he perceived that lus anion was going to result in discord, 
Abraham sent away Hagar, in the hope of thus averting 
trouble, which was cvidendy impending over his family. But 
it was not to be: God Himself sent Hagar back. Nor is it 
difficult to sec that, for years afterwards, there were elements of 
strife and unhappincss in the domestic life of Abraham, the 
outcome of his failure, in a rime of testing, to exercise simple 
faith and patience as fully as he should have done. 

Spiritual Blessing — Its Truest Measure 

"With all lowliness aaJ twbnesi, with lcmg-injjiring,jai!jetrri'\$ otit 
atctha in lot*." Eph. iv. z. 

IT will be remembered that in the chapters preceding the 
above words, the Apostle has set before us the standing of a 
believer in Christ, with the boundless blessings attaching eo 
that position, and in the closing passage of rhe third chapter lie 
reaches, as it were, a climax, in the wonderful prayer that wc 
may be strengthened with might by the Spirit in the inner 
man, that Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith, and that, 
thus being rooted and grounded in love, wc may be able to 
comprehend with all saints and to know the love of Christ 
which passcth knowledge, that wc may be filled with all the 
fulness of God. 

We might have expected that the writer, having thus set 
before us the marvellous provisions of divine grace, would, go 
on to exhort us to greater energy and enterprise in the work of 
God and to bolder and grander schemes for the advancement 
of His kingdom upon earth; and in this way to walk worthy 
of our high vocation. The Holy Spirit, however, would have 
as know that there is something more fundamental, more 
important, and mote pleasing to our Heavenly Father than 
ipa 
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this, viz. the exercise of humility and love between His 
children. 

We do well to bear in mind chat it is in die maintenance of 
right relationships with our fellow-Christians dial the depdi 
and reality of such spiritual blessing as we may have received 
will be most truly measured and manifested. If wc fail here, 
then wc may be sure that diere is something seriously defective 
in the blessing which we think we possess. It is sadly possible. 
as we are reminded in the thirteenth chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, to display much real zeal and 
capacity in the service of God, which, in His sight, are largely 
of no account, because we are not living and dealing with our 
fellows in a right spirit. We need die fulness and the renewing 
of the Holy Spirit in order to walk in love and forbearance 
towards our brethren, and it is the one who humbles himself 
as a little child who is really greatest in the kingdom of heaven, 
and who will be used to accomplish most in the extension of 
chat kingdom. 

It may seem a paradox to say chat the need of the graces 
just referred to is especially great in times of spiritual power 
and progress. It seems inevitable that at such periods there are 
always those who tend to cling unduly to the well-tried 
and hallowed usages of the past; whilst another section is apt 
to be too hasty and become impatient with what appears to 
them the unreasonable and groundless conservatism of their 
brethren. In this way, the unity of Christians, and also the 
continuity of the work ofthe Holy Spirit in and through them, 
are both endangered. Times of transition, dierefore, call for the 
utmost prayerfiilness, and a full measure of the spirit of mutual 
consideration and patient regard for each other's views and 
feelings, on the part ofthe Lord's servants. 

We shall find it full of profit to study the example set us by 
our blessed Master in His relationships with John the Baptist. 
The Lord Jesus, regarded as a preacher of the Kingdom of 
God, came to introduce something which, in the nature of 
things, was bound to eclipse and in a real, though not complete 
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sens j. to supersede the teaching and influence of His forerunner. 
Wc find, however, that He makes His first public appearance 
as one who publicly owned John (he Baptist as a teacher come 
from God, and by the act of receiving baptism at his hands, 
taking die position of one of His followers. It was whilst doing 
this that he received the testimony that His Heavenly Father 
was well pleased with Him, and the humility and sclf-cffacc- 
ntent, on his side, of John the Baptist, completes the beautiful 
picture. 

Amongst numerous other instauccs in the Word of God, wc 
may refer to the manner in which the Apostle Peter met the 
objections of some of the Jewish Christians to his. in their 
eyes, unlawful intercourse with the Gentile Cornelius. Peter 
does not stand upon lus dignity as an Apostle and Leader in tlie 
Church, or show resentment and impatience towards his 
critics; but in a frank and brotherly way he explains to them, 
in detail, the circumstances, and in tins way the threatened 
danger of breach of unity was averted. 

The Apostle Paul himself is an outstanding example of 
similar conduct. There is, and always lias been, a species of 
toleration which, whilst posing under the name of large- 
hearted charity, is really due to a lax indiifcrcuce with regard 
to truth. But with Paul, it was far otherwise. Perhaps no man 
ever had a more clear and intense conviction of the great trutlts 
which in a special way characterized his ministry, and no one 
could have seen more clearly than he the inherent h'untations 
of the type of Christtamty prevalent amongst die Churches in 
Judea; yet we find that he left no stone unturned in order to 
keep on terms of Christian charity and fellowship with them, 
even though there seems reason to dunk that some of thein 
misunderstood and misrepresented his teaching. Wc find him, 
for instance, encouraging the Churches in Greece to subscribe 
towards the relief of their fellow believers in and around 
Jerusalem, and with characteristic generosity he reminds his 
own converts that it is to the Jewish Christians that they owe, 
under God, die Gospel. 
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-May we all so abide in Christ, that whether hi our strictly 
personal relationships with fellow Christians, or hi discussing 
with them wider questions of method and usage, we may be 
governed by the inspired words which wc liave been con- 
sidering. 



Like-imridedness amongst God's Children 

"Now the Goi of patience end eciuotation gran? you M he live-*viaieJ 
one toward aaolha aaordlng lo Christ }<tus" Rom. xv. 5. 

IN dicsc words the Apostle recognizes diat like-mindcduess 
amongst God's children is the result of Divine power and 
grace rather dun of human effort, however sincere and well- 
intentioned. His language also implies thai die attainment of 
this like-mindcduess will not always be an easy nutter; but 
rather the reverse. God Himself is exercising much patience in 
order to bring men into a state of Ukc-uiindcdiicss with 
Himself and it is this same God of patience who alone can 
work in us and so secure a similar condition, not only as 
between Himself and His children, but as amongst them 111 
their mutual relationships. Some curTLcultics in the way of 
realizing this end may here be referred to. 

Much is due to the natural depravity of our hearts, which 
tends to engender in us a perverse and obstinate spirit in hold- 
ing on to our own point of view and makes us unwilling to 
admit mistake. Not the least dangerous feature of this tendency 
is its subtlety. It may frequently operate in our minds and bias 
our view of dungs quite unknown to ourselves. A habit may 
dms be formed of instinctively holding on to our own rigltf- 
cousness and adhering to out owa ways and opinions in a spirit 
that will effectually blind us to anything that may be urged on 
the other side of the case. Wc arc repeatedly warned in the 
Holy Scripture against this form of self-deception, and are also 
taught that it is the poor in spirit and the meek who will be 
truly taught of God and led into a right and true view of the 
nutters concerning winch there may be dihereiice of opinion 
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amongst brethren. "Blessed ate die poor in spirit for dicirs is 
the kingdom of God." 

Another Sequent hindrance to growth in bkc-niindcdncss 
is to be found in the prejudice resulting from incomplete and 
onc-sided knowledge. It is a common attitude of men in 
controversy unduly to dwell upon the errors and the weak 
points in others, wiUiout sufiicicntly taking into account such 
troth and such goodness and strength of character as they may 
possess. Unless we are on our guard, it is easy to allow the 
faults and mistakes of our opponents to bliud us to their virtues; 
whilst, on the other hand, the good points attaching to our own 
side can equally blind us to its blemishes. In this connection it 
is instructive to observe die discriminating and comprehensive 
character of our Lord's estimate of the seven Churches, to 
whom He sends His messages through lis servant John, as 
recorded in the early chapters of the Revelation- His words 
include generoro recognition of all that was praiseworthy hi 
those He was addresMiig, whilst at the same tunc not passing 
over their failures. 

Another hindrance to like-mindedness sometimes arises 
from tlie irritation and personal feeling excited in the course of 
discussion. The mutual ascription of unworthy motives and 
aspersions on the personal character of those between whom 
differences exist, are, it is to be feared, responsible for more 
division amongst Christian people titan the intrinsic antagon- 
ism between the opinions diey may severally hold. It would 
be easy to mention other hindrances, but the foregoing will 
be sufficient for our purpose of emphasizing our need of die 
imvorking of die God of patience in order to realize likc- 
mindedncss. 

There is a kind of easy-going agreement with odiers. die 
outcome not of genuine charity, but of haziness and laxity in 
one's own opinions. On the other hand, where there is in- 
tensity of conviction and a deep sense of its vital importance, 
the maintenance of a judicial mind and a patient, charitable 
atdtudc towards those who differ from us, is often extremely 
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difficult. In this respect the Apostle Paul furnishes us with a 
bright and outstanding example. w*c know from his own 
writings that the great truths concerning Redemption and the 
Church ot Cod were specially revealed to him, as a vessel 
chosen to make them known amongst men, and it is quite 
clear from his writings that his apprehension of these Divine 
mysteries permeated his whole being. How intensely then must 
lie have felt the coldness and apathy with which his teaching 
was met in some quarters, to say nothing of the suspicion and 
even opposition shown by certain sections of the Christian 
community. It is easy to imagine that the temptation some- 
times must have come to him with no little strength, to cease 
from the endeavour to maintain fellowship with the Churches 
in Judca, amongst whom his doctrines seem to have made 
little, if any progress. So far from yielding to this temptation, 
we find Paul liabituatfy seeking, as opportunity offered, to 
strengthen die ties between himself and his brethren at Jerusa- 
lem. Is there a famine in Judca? We find him exhorting the 
Gentile Churches to collect money, and he devotes time and 
care to seeing that these contributions are safely sent to those 
in need of them. He seems to have realized that the manifesta- 
tion of practical kindness will often go much further to disarm 
prejudice and overcome opposition than the most dexterous 
use of logic and other weapons drawn from the armoury of 
the controversialist. 

This brings us to the second expression employed in our 
text as descriptive of God, namely, the God "of consolation." 
This latter word in the original conveys the idea of the minisny 
of the Paraclete, the one who will stand by another to streng- 
then, support and comfort in the manifold trials of life, hi 
order to act thus towards those who differ from us, there is, 
indeed, need of Divine grace in the heart. We arc not only to 
bear with what we conceive to he die mistakes and opposition 
of others; we are, as we have opportunity, ro he actively kind 
towards them, to stand by them in their difficulties. By so 
doing, we shall often find that their hearts and their minds 
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have become opened in a way that would otherwise be quite 
impossible. x 

Again as those who differ from us perceive that our minds 
arc open to receive, with respect and consideration, such facts 
and arguments as they may be led to bring forward, it will 
become easier for them to adopt a similar attitude towards 
ourselves. If, on the other hand, our minds are virtually closed 
against the possible reception of further light, this will in- 
evitably re-act upon those whom we are endeavouring to 
influence. It is tme of ns all that wc only know in part, and it 
is through practical willingness to profit by the ministry of the 
Holy Ghost through others, that we shall be led into an appre- 
hension of the truth at once clearer and more comprehensive 
than before. Wc need to subject ourselves the one to the other 
in the fear of Christ. The opposite attitude, which, in effect, 
says to our brother, "I have no need of thee," and which 
engenders more or less contempt and impatience towards 
their arguments, will certainly result in loss of light to ourselves 
and loss of power to minister to our brethren in respect of 
matters under discussion. It is well to wait patiently for one 
another and to cultivate a sincerely teachable spirit that is 
willing to learn from others. Thus, and thus alone, will God's 
people be brought into a like-mi ndedness that is "according 
to Christ Jesus." 

"Aaron the Saint of the Lord" 
Ps. cvi. t6. 

THE word "saint" as applied, to Aaron in the text quoted 
above, means "dedicated, holy," the reference probably 
being to iiis office as the High Priest of Israel. There is much 
that is instructive for us, at the present time, in the inspired 
account of Aaron's appointment and the circumstances con- 
nected with it, as recorded in the twenty-eighth and thirty- 
second chapters of Exodus. In the former chapter die com- 
mandment of the Lord, to Moses to set apart Aaron and his 
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sons to the priestly office, is followed by a detailed statement 
of the method of the appointment, and of the lobes and 
vestments to be worn by them. Other passages give equally 
careful and detailed instructions regarding their duties and 
functions. 



It would be difficult to exaggerate the high and holy charac- 
ter of diese functions, or their far-reaching and vital import- 
ance as touching the maintenance of die whole congregation, 
as well as individual Israelites, in their covenant relationship 
and communion with Jehovah; which facts carry widi diem 
obvious implications as to the need of high, and holy character 
in those selected for the office. And yet it is plain from the two 
passages already mentioned that at the very time that the Lord 
was giving Moses the instructions contained in die twenty- 
eighth chapter of Exodus, Aaron was exhibiting !us weakness 
and instability in the episode narrated in the opening part of 
the thirty-second chapter. The people, demoralized by the 
prolonged, and to them unaccountable absence of Moses, gave 
way to panic, and Aaron, yielding to their clamour for some 
substitute for their apparently lost leader, makes them a golden 
calf. Surely, it might with reason be said, Iiis unfitness to be 
High Priest became evident just in time to prevent an unsuit- 
able appointment- Yet wc find that, as a matter of fact, that 
appointment was proceeded with, and that, on the whole, 
Aaron, notwithstanding some faults and errors, did well in it. 
From which may be leamt the possibility of forming wrong 
estimates of others, through giving undue weight to their 
defects and weaknesses. 

It is not always easy rightly to appraise the conduct or 
misconduct of others. To do so calls for a knowledge of liieir 
antecedents, and a just appreciation of die significance of a 
given action in the light of those antecedents, hi die case of 
Aaron, for instance, it was essential to bear in mind that, 
through long association, both he and die Cliildrcn of Israel 
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were familiar with and, h may even be, had to some extent 
participated in the calf worslup of Egypt. Wc know from the 
Sctiptutc that, wlulst still in Canaan, die use of the teraphim 
was not uncommon amongst die Israelites. Many of them 
were, ill act. only emerging from a lubit of mil id and of 
practice more or less idolatrous. Hence the setting up of the 
calf, wicked as it was, represented a lapse into former ways at 
a moment of great strain and testing due to the disappearance 
of the man who, by Divine appointment, was not only their 
leader, but also the medium of communication between them 
and God. Tliey liad not yet attained to the capacity of a direct 
and immediate trust in Him, apart from such an intermediary. 



Furdier, the very pre-eminence of Moses meant a relative 
insiguificaiice and lack of influence for Aaron. This, it would 
seem, was the first time he was left in charge of the people for 
any considerable time, and there is not ground for much 
surprise, if as tlic days and weeks passed and the general 
uneasiness and alarm at length culminated in open panic, be 
proved unable to grip and control die crisis. Few duugs arc 
more difficult and it may be added more uncommon than for 
an individual to withstand a strong outbreak of popular 
feeling. 

Another reason why, notwithstanding his failure, Aaron 
was made High Priest, it that Moses, the man of spiritual vision 
and strong faith, was to stand by him and strengthen his hands. 
God gives grace and spiritual power to one man, in order that 
he may by his faith, bis prayers and liis service, strengthen and 
uphold others, It is easy to be selfish in our desires for and our 
choice of fellow workers; wc long for the relief and satisfaction 
of having by us strong and gifted ones, and shrink from the 
trial involved in co-operation with the unstable, the faulty and 
spiritually unintelligent And yet to yield to this temptation 
may mean diat wc lose the very ones, who, had wc fulfilled 
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our ministry of patient, loving co-operation, would have 
grown into leaderslup. 



How did our Lord get His apostles, who in due time built 
up and extended the Church? We know it was by patiently 
bearing with them in their lack of insight, their unbelief, thcic 
pride, their hardness of heart, their instability and other faults. 
More than that. He not only bore with, tliem, but He trusted 
them with power and with roiuistry', sending them forth as 
His accredited representatives to the house of Israel. Above all. 
He constantly prayed for dicru. Wc may say with reverence 
that He had the courage, the faith, the hope regarding His 
disciples, which arc amongst the most essential qualities of a 
great Leader. The Bible gives instance after instance of men 
unpromising enough at first, who subsequently developed into 
great servants of God by being uusted to bear burdens, race 
danger?, make decisions, and endure hardness. True, they 
sometimes stumbled and fell under their trials. But as the 
Proverb says: "A just man fallcth seven times, and riscth up 
again." 

It ts to be reared that many whom the Lord would Ixave 
used in due time m His service, have been lost to the Church 
through tltc failure of those concerned to perceive and appre- 
ciate undeveloped possibilities in men, and so being repelled 
by faults and weaknesses which under wise, sympaiJictic 
influence and a spirit of appreciation, they would have grown 
out of It is possible to become stereotyped, narrow and critical 
in our judgment about others, especially the young and 
immature, and so fail in one of the most essential qualities of 
leadership. A Chinese proverb says: "The good ruler is able 
to make use of men." In other words, lie can perceive and find 
scope for the particular factdties of various kinds of men. 
notwithstanding their lhnitadons and inaptitudes in some 
directions. He recognizes, indeed, that the possessions of one 
kind of power and gift, generally involves lack of some other 
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kinds. You cannot bore a hole with a good hammer, or drive 
home a nail with a fret-saw. 



I 



And so in Scripture we are urged Co consider one another to 
provoke to love and good works. The opposite spirit which. 
makes a man impatient or contemptuous ot those built on 
different lines from himself, is a sure sign of a small nature and 
of unfitness for wide influence and usefulness. The paradox is 
true, that die really great man perceives something superior to 
himself in every other man; and seeks to turn it to account for 
the common good. 



"The Grace of Cod" 

"By the gldcc of Cod I am wfat I am: end Mi gixt whiih iww be- 
stowed "Bon ire niii hoi In vain." l Cot. xv. 10, 



Tl 1ESE worJs scent to indicate the possibility that the grace 
of God bestowed upon us may be in vain. And if so. why? 
It is very important, if I may venture to say so, to get at the 
root of this nutter. Many people will tell us — and I am afraid 
dial I have said it myself from time to time? — "Well, I have 
some defect of temperament, or bodily weakness, or something 
of that kind, and dut is why I have made such a poor success 
of my life as a Christian, and a servant of God." 

But is dial really the reason? It seems to me that the Bible 
docs not teach so. Our weakness, our sinfulness, our foolish- 
ness, arc opportunities for the grace of God. Wc will never 
admit that they are too much for the grace of God. We want 
to take a right attitude towards the grace of God. I see more 
and mote, as I look back over my Christian life and service, 
diat die radical cause of weakness and inconsistency and 
instability and failure lias been simply that I have not accepted 
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what the Scripture says die grace of God is to me, and for me, 
and in me. It is simply unbelief that is die root of this. 

Oh, how much wc may lundct die grace of God by self- 
effort! It is utterly wrong to say that wc hinder the grace of 
God by, say, a bad temper, or foolishjudgmcnt, or being very 
wcak-^rhaps a weak kind of a man— or being very strong, 
or being very conceited. Those things do not hinder die grace 
of God. The grace of God is meant for those things. Therefore 
if wc go harping on that as the cause of our failure it simply 
shows that we arc ignoring die grace of God. Is not that 
sound? Is not that true? It is a sin to do it. 

Let us all afresh believe what is revealed to us as die 
grace of God in Christ; that wc arc in Christ, that Christ is 
our life, that we are made "accepted in die beloved." Do you 
redly believe that, or arc you looking to yourself, and thinking, 
"Oh well, I am so unstable," or "I am so unsatisfactory, and 
oh dear, I get so slack in my Christian life, and I am always 
backsliding a bit and tumbling over"? If so, you arc treating 
the matter in a radically wrong and hopeless way. Thar is the 
way to frustrate the grace of God. 



You remember that that was die great thing the Apostle 
was contending with in writing to the Calarians. "Christ, yes, 
but it must be" Christ plus somcdiing else"; that is what those 
people were after, you remember; but the Apostle said, "No, 
it is Christ alone. It is not a question of what you are at all, or 
what 1 am. We arc poor sinners through and through." 
According to our make-up, our education, our surroundings, 
die sin works out in varying ways. But 1 do want to impress 
this on iny dear friends and fellow workers, and on everyone 
who reads these words: Do not let us frustrate the grace 
of God any longer. Let us accept it; let us believe it. 
The Aposdc lays these things down not as some sort of 
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attainment of higher Christian life, but as fundamental, as 
rudimentary, as die normal Christian life— namely, the life in 
Christ. 

I do feci, as I look back, dot thai has been the one causeof such 
fadurc as there has been in my hie, and 1 want, God enabling inc. 
to press it home ou my brethren and sisters. Let us rake up a 
Christian attitude toward Christ, What is that? Simply trusting 
Him, simply counting on Him, and accepting it that wc are filled 
full in Him. The life of trust, that is the normal Christian life. 
1 believe that hi the spiritual life you can get into bad habits 
just as much as you can with your body and your mind. These 
young people, therefore, in that regard, arc better placed dian 
arc some of us older ones. Beware of the bad habit of looking 
at yourself and saying, "But 1 am so weak." That is not humil- 
ity, you know. Humility has done widi self. It is occupied with 
Christ; it is occupied with facts. 1 believe that it is dishonouring 
to God, to Christ, to be talking about ourselves at all. "Not 1, 
but Christ." 

The other day at Cromer I was sitting with a friend at one 
of those C.S.S.M. services, and the friend who was preaching 
had a picture of a whole lot of tilings supposed to be between 
an individual and die Saviour, Christ. One of them was "L" 
and my friend said to me "Yes, it is 'I,' but it is not the sort of 
T with all my weaknesses. It is T with self-effort. It is this 
good ']' that says 'i have to supplement Christ a little. I have 
to be perliaps trusting in my praying, or my Bible reading, or 
my resolutions,' " or something of diat kind; as though the 
fruit, the life, die power came partly from us. But it does not. 
The fact of die matter is that our own appreliension of die 
Gospel is so imperfect. Wc want a more simple, direct appre- 
hension and acceptance of the Gospel of the grace of God, not 
only in respect of the guilt of sin, Christ bearing our sins in 
His own body on the tree, but of the simple fact that He of 
God is made unto us all wc need. 
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I grant you that the Apostle in this particular sentence was 
referring, partly at any rate, to his own ministry, and so on; 
and of course each of us has a different ministry, has different 
gifts and so forth. Bur what I believe is so fundamental to Uus 
great missionary work is not that; but it is one's personal 
experience of the grace of Cod. It is a sin of unbelief for me to 
be looking at myself. I want to lay that on myself. Wc have 
no business to do it. We all know how the Aposde says in the 
simplest way what he has done, and how he has been delivered 
from sin, and how lie has been kept . Why? Some men would say, 
"What an egotistical man he is. He tells us about wliat he has 
done, and how he has walked holily, justly and unblameably. 
Surely a htdc humility would keep him from rcfurring to 
that?" Not at all, because Christ had done it. He gloried in 
Christ, "my Saviour." "He," said he, "is my Saviour." 

Oh, dut we who arc entrusted with this message may accept 
the reality for which the message stands, and keep believing! 
"Keep believing" about the Lord. Not, of course, about one- 
self. When I am most earth-bound, and most bereft of any 
feelings of love, or power, or wisdom of any sort or kind, and 
just like a dry stick, I have to "keep believing." That is the one 
thing I have to do. My faid* and hope arc to be in God that 
raiseth the dead— that is what He wants. I am just nothing. 
"Nothing in my baud I bring; simply to Thy Cross I cling." 
It is like that all the way along. Just take Christ as your 
Kb. 

I remember so well dear Mr. Hudson Taylor at one of our 
Saturday prayer meetings in Shanghai in iSyS. He was pretty 
weak in body, and tired and wearied in mind. He was speaking 
to US and he took Uiat first verse or two of the twenty- 
seventh Psalm: "The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear?" Every man, woman and child may say 
that if he or she likes. It is the free gift of God— Christ the 
Bread from heaven. Wonderful, i« it not? "He diat liath the 
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Son hath life." How can I have Him except 1 believer It is just 
that. Believing I receive. 

Then you know the next word: "The Lord is the strengdi of 
my life; of whom shall I be afraid?" It is not because you feel it. 
More and more I see that as we go on in the Christian life die 
Lord very often does not want to give us the sense of His 
presence or the consciousness of help- There again Mr. Taylor 
once helped me very much. We were talking about guidance. 
He said how in his younger life tilings used to come so clearly, 
so quickly, to him; "bur," lie said, "'now as I have gone on and 
God has used me more and more I seem often to be like a man 
going along in a fog. I do not know wliat to do." Of course 
as you get older and the wear and tear of things tells upon you, 
yon are rather like that, sometimes. Naturally, people vary. 

The Lord loves a man who trusts Him. That is all He wants. 
He docs not "take pleurae in the legs of a man." lie willing 
to say, "I am a poor little miserable tiling, nothing," and then, 
if people walk over yon, never mind. "Thou hast caused men 
to ride over our heads." They walked over Jesus die Sou of 
God, and put Him on the Cross, and He was obedient. 



This is tlie message which I believe God lias given me 
for you: Get the Gospel right into your heart; receive it, 
and believe it. Do not think that you can mend matters by 
your efforts. I used to talk to people and say, "You must be 
humble. You must try to live lovingly one with another. You 
must try to adapt yourself to the Chinese. Be diligent and do 
not get lazy." Well, those things all have their place. But 
I believe, for myself, and so I pass it on to other people, that 
we must trust. That is all you can do, and all He wants you to 
do. Have faith and hope in God, and then trust Him about 
other people. 

Hope in God concerning the poor weak Christians, con- 
cerning the backsliders, concerning the people who arc going 
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all wrong. I believe that God wants us not only to have faith 
for ourselves but to have faith and hope and charity for a whole 
lot of other people, I sec it more and more. Now, Lord, I am 
going to hope in Thcc about these things, about these people. 
Do not give up hope. "Love hopcth all things," When you 
are out there among the people, and badly treated, and when 
tlie Christians disappoint you, hope in God. The Apostle 
writing to these Corintluaro who were such a poor lot and 
who treated him so shabbily, says, "I rejoice therefore that 
I have confidence in you in all things," Why? Because lie knew 
the Lord. He had confidence in the Lord concerning them. 

This is a very simple word, very rudimentary; but we want 
to believe it. We arc greatly distressed about people giving up 
the raith, and well we may be; but have we let it slip sometimes 
in practice? The Apostle says that he was "not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ"— not because it was the best, the most 
reasonable explanation of things around him and such a 
wonderful system, no, but because it was the power of God to 
salvation, and he knew it himself! "The kingdom of God is not 
in word, but in power." Oh I want more simply to trust in 
the Lord Jesus Christ and be saved, counting on Him as the 
normal thing. We arc blessed "with all spiritual blessings in 
heavenly places in Christ." 

First Tilings First 

"Make iar fiutetfa Utile caixfnf." I Kiilgl xvii. 13. 

IN the chapter from which the foregoing words arc selected 
we find that the (amine, primarily intended as a judgment 
upon apostate Israel, is also the means of furthering the spiritual 
training of God's true servant Elijah. He, too, is called to share 
in the general straicness, and thereby experiences as never 
before the faithnuness and power of God in supplying his 
needs. Nor is the Lord confined to one method in caring for 
His servant. As soon as- the brook Chcrith has dried up, the 
miraculous feeding by ravens comes to an end, and the prophet 
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is sent to die very country whence the worship of Baal had 
come, there to be dependent on the bounty of a poor widow, 
herself 011 the point of starvation. And so, throughout the 
whole period of die famine, wc find that Elijah is kept in daily 
and hourly dependence on God. To him, as a man of like 
passion* widi ourselves, it would, speaking after the manner 
of uicu. have been caster if the Lord had in some way provided 
an abundant store for the prophet's use. sufficient to last him 
till die tain fell. It is, however, in the scliool of constant de- 
pendence and prolonged testing of faith and patience that the 
type of character is formed which is fitted to be God's instru- 
ment in the widespread manifestation of Mis power and grace. 
Let us not be surprised, Uiercforc, if wc, too, find that some 
divinely provided source of comfort and supply gradually 
dries up, in the same way as die brook Chcrith did. As Elijah 
saw the stream growing smaller and smaller, he must liave been 
templed sometimes to question and doubt about the future; 
nor did the Lord tell him how he was to be fed, until the brook 
liad actually disappeared. May all of us have grace, under 
similar experiences, to iiiahitain that quiet confidence and 
patient trust iu our heavenly Father, which are pleasing and 
glorifying to Him! It may be that our own health, or that of 
someone, who for long has been a strength and comfort to us, 
is gradually Fading, and wc do not sec from whence other help 
is to come. Oi it may be that in other ways our resources are 
getting less. In whatever form the trial may come, let us not 
forget that He, who cared for Elijah, is in very truth our God 
to-day, and He is watching to sec whether we can wholly 
trust Him and learn "in whatsoever state wc are, therewith to 
be content." 

It was probably a startling surprise to Elijah to find that the 
one chosen (or his support dwelt in the dark regions of Tyre 
and Sidon, given up to the worship of Baal. God has His own 
in unlooked-for quartets. This woman reminds us of tliac 
other woman of Tyre and Sidon, who was commended by 
the Lord Jesus for her great faith. It was indeed a bold and 
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unusual request, which the prophet, suddenly appearing as a 
complete stranger, made of her, and right nobly did she 
respond to it. How easy and natural would it have been for 
her to have resented the scenting presumption of this stranger 
and angrily repudiated his claim upon her care. Wc arc 
reminded of the words of the Apostle concerning the Mace- 
donian Cltristians, of whom it is said ritat "their deep poverty 
abounded unto the riches of their liberality." 

It will be helpful to us to let our minds dwell on the words, 
"for me first." It is in circumstances such as those in which the 
widow was placed, that the Lord proves His servants to see 
whether their profession of loving Him first and best of all is 
genuine or not. It is well to hear in mind that the laying up of 
treasure in heaven does not depend upon our having large 
means at our disposal ; it depends upon the proportion of our 
means which wc give to the Lord and His work. The Lord 
Jesus, fn speaking of the widow with her two mites having 
given "more dun they all," was not simply speaking o( its 
moral vahic in the sight of God, but of its actual amount in 
the bank of heaven. The words, "Many that arc first shall be 
last, and the last first," may ultimately be found to have an 
application to this matter of giving. 

Again, is it not true that the proportion in which the Lord's 
steward gives to the various objects claiming his help should 
be regulated by the principle contained in these words, "for 
mc first"? All will agree, for example, that it is the duty, as 
well as privilege, of a Christian man to contribute to the relief 
of the poor and needy in the community in times of special 
scarcity: and in so doing, he, in a real way, may be said to give 
to the Lord. And yet tliere may be a danger lest the money 
given in this way be taken from gifts which in ordinary rimes 
go ui other directions, rather than from the amount usually 
devoted to personal expenditure; in other words, that the 
ordinary objects of an individual's gifts, rather than the 
individual himself, are taxed in order to meet special claims. 
May ever;' child of God ever remember Him who on the Cross 
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put us first, and now pleads diat we should do the same for 
Him, whether in Rlpect of our means, our time, our strength, 
or the whole disposal of our lives! 

"And Timothy Out Brother" 
2 Cor. i. i. 

THE Apostle Paul furnishes a signal instance of a man who, 
by birth and training, seemed very unlikely to be able to 
associate happily with people brought up outside of his own 
national and religions sphere. And yet, tJirough die triumph 
of God's grace in him, he maintained, through many years, 
loving and sympathetic fellowship with a large number of 
individuals differing greatly, not only from himsclC but also 
from each other. As we look at him before Ids conversion, 
with all the religious and national bigotry and pride of a 
Pharisee, and then contemplate his relations with every class 
and condition of men, as represented in the Roman Empire of 
his day, wc arc constrained to magnify die grace of God iii 
His servant. He seems to have combined, in a remarkable 
degree, a deep and abiding sense of the fact that lie was a man 
chosen and set apart for a special and most honoured ministry, 
for which he had been endowed with manifold gifts, together 
with a sweet humility of heart and mind, and a generous 
appreciation of the gifts ;uid possibilities of usefulness in his 
bredtren. He was signally free from a selfish concern lest by 
trusting others with responsibility his own influence should 
be diminished or overshadowed. He seems, indeed, to Itave lost 
sight of himself and his own career as being in themselves an 
end at all. He saw that he only existed as a means to the profit 
and up-building of others; hence in his service he did not seek 
his own, bur the things which arc Jesus Christ's. It was the 
possession of this spirit which enabled him, when necessary, 
to vindicate his God-appomted position without the taint of 
self-assertion and pride. 

In tliis connection the relation of the Aposdc with his 
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younger colleague Timothy is full of instruction. Tlte latter 
quite as much held the position of a learner from the Apostle 
as that of a colleague with him. and yet wc find that the Holy 
Spirit leads Paul, when writing some of his Episdcs, to associ- 
ate Timothy with himself as dve joint author of the letter. He 
was careful to give him honour and recognition as his colleague 
befote those amongst whom they were labouring. Nor did the 
fact dial his gifts and experience &c cieeeded those of his 
younger brother ever make him despise or ignore him, and 
leave haul out of account in their common work. 

Experience shows that it is often easier to cherish feelings of 
Christian love for those who may be separated from us by 
distance, titan towards those with whom wc arc consundy 
and cbsclv associated. This is, no doubt, largely due to the 
fact that the fall of man has not only affected his spiritual and 
moral condition, but has also given rise to sad defects both of 
mind and temperament. Hence, even where through Divine 
grace there may be true love to God and an honest desire to 
do right, there are often pcisoual idiosyncrasies more or less 
trying to others affected by dicrn. An individual may, for 
instance, occasion much difficulty to his companions by hasty 
and rash conduce; another may be a source of annoyance 
through undue timidicy and vacillation. Again, differences in 
point of view and in personal habits, due to previous training 
and education, are apt sometimes to cause main between 
fellow-Christians. Without discussing here how tar these 
detects of temperament may be eliminated by the indwelling 
and fulness of the Holy Spirit, wc would direct attention to 
die fact that these very elements in our relationships with 
odiets, which at first sight seem to be a hindrance, are intended 
to promote our growth in grace and our capacity for usefulness 
in die Lord's service. . 

How wc need pracrically to bear in mind the truth that it is 

by that which "every joint supplieth" that the Spirit of God 

will accomplish His ministry on behalf of the Body. No man, 

however important, can say to another: "I have no need of 
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dice." It is easy, whilst not saying this in so many words yet 
hi effect w show that we do not consider ourselves dependent 
upon the co-operation and prayerful judgment of brethren. 
We Deed to take heed lest wc despise "the least of these little 
ones." The writer remembers being told in his youth that 
young men needed lo guard against self-conceit, as this was a 
failing to which they were prone. This, no doubt, was true of 
the young men of that time; but as years have passed, the 
question has sometimes presented itself whether those of us 
who arc now older do not need to guard against a still more 
unpardonable form of conceit, which renders us unable to 
appreciate and profit by the powers and views of our juniors. 
Let us remember due die first recorded words of our Lord to 
His newly-made disciples were: "Blessed arc the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Again, in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians it is written that "if any man tliink 
that he luiowetli anything, he knowcth nothing yet as he 
ought to know." Whilst experience in the Lord's work is 
intended to be, and should be, a grcar blessing, it is possible for 
it, unless accompanied with true humility, to become a hind- 
rance, as k may prevent a mau from assimilating new thoughr, 
which really represents the mind of God in regard to a new 
situation. 

The importance of this lesson being learnt by Christians at 
the present time can scarcely be overrated. Unless what may 
be called the grace of collc3gueship is cultivated, the growth 
and development of the Lord's work is sure to be sadly 
hindered, if not entirely stopped. As Chinese Christians are 
raised up to take a share in (lie work of the ministry, the 
practical observance by missionaries of the foregoing principles 
becomes a matter which is vital to die progress and unity of 
the work. 

May all those who have at heart the building up of God's 
Church in that couutry give this important subject a place in 
their prayers and intercessions. 
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Some Missionary Motives 

"For Ail we know, that no whoremonger, <wr unclean person, fw 
eoveiMit man, who is tot ithlcicr, hath sny inherUmt fa we Kingdom 
ef Christ and of Cod. Ice no men dtueiv* you with vain uvtds, jar 
ftvowt of these tfuugi ecneih the wrath of God upon rfw children of 
iiwhediente." Eph. v. 3, 6. 

THE view is held in some quarters, at the present time, that 
the motives for missionary work wlrich operated in the 
past have been superseded by others, the outcome of new 
conditions in the world. That these conditions have to some 
extent given rise to fresh motives, or liave added emphasis 
to old ones, is true. 

It is undeniable that a certain measure of interest in Missions 
has, during recent years, spread widely into quarters, where 
previously they were regarded cither with indifference or 
actual dislike. The dissemination of iiiibrniatioii by means of 
conferences, literature, study circles and other agencies, is 
something for which we should be truly thankful. Never 
before have there been utterances, Ixith by ecclesiastical leaders 
and by reprcscmativc bodies, so frankly recognizing the duty 
of the Church to place the evangelization of all peoples in the 
very forefront of her aims and activities. 

All this, whilst affording encouragement, carries with it a 
grave danger, unless there is a corresponding growth in actual 
service and gifts on behalf of Missions. Wc refer to the great 
moral principle that failure to respond to fresh light and 
opportunity incurs the judgment of being given up to a deeper 
darkness than before. To borrow a figure from the Holy 
Scriptures, the leaves of profession are one thing, the fruit of 
performance is another. Further, may we not, without unduly 
stretching the analog;-, say that the position of the Church at 
die present time in regard to Missions, bears a resemblance to 
that of the iig tree, to which our Lord, when hungry, was 
attracted by die profusion of its foliage. From this point 
of view, it must be admitted diat the motive of spiritual 
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self-preservation should arouse us as never before to exertions 
for the spread of the Gospel. 

Wc venture to think that the present neglect and indifference 
on the part of numbers of Christians in regard to the great 
missionary enterprise may largely be ascribed to a widespread 
ignoring, if not virtual denial, of certain truths taught in the 
Scriptures, which truths, if believed, furnish the most cogent 
reasons for greater zeal and self-denial in seeking to spread the 
Gospel amongst all nations. It is to one of these truths that wc 
wish now to direct attention. 

The passage in the Epistle to the Ephcsians quoted at the 
head of these lines is but one amongst many references of a 
similar import, which occur both in die Old and New Testa- 
ments. Wc find, for example, in the first chapter of die Episde 
to the Romans and the eighteenth verse, the following words: 
"The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungod- 
liness and unrighteousness of men." Again, the following 
words occur in the. sixth chapter of fuse Corinthians, verses 
nine and ten: "Know ye not that die unrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God? fie not deceived, neither forni- 
cators, nor idolaters, not adulterers, nor ene ni iuatc, nor 
abusers of themselves wirh mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilcrs, nor extortioners, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God"; further, in the fifth chapter of Galatians, 
verses 19 to 21, wc find words of a like nature. The whole 
tenor of the teaching of die Bible on this gravely important 
subject is that, whilst men are never condemned for ignorance 
of truth, the opportunity for learning which has been withheld 
from them, they are held strictly accountable for a right use 
of such light as has been granted them. It is to be feared tlut in 
the reaction against one-sided, exaggerated teaching of former 
years, which, in effect, involved men in condemnation for 
ignorance of that which, so far as they were concerned, it was 
impossible for them to know, the opposite tendency to mini- 
mize, or even deny, any moral guilt on the part of those who 
have not heard the Gospel, not oidy is responsible for a great 
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deal of absolute indifference in regard to Missions, but pre- 
judicially affects the earnestness even of those who arc, to some 
extent, actively interested in them. Superficial thought and 
loose reasoning, which virtually deny any responsibility on 
the part of "the heathen," have, wc believe, paralysed die 
energies of Christians in dus enterprise to a greater extent than 
is generally admitted. The minds of not a few become confused 
by what is really irrelevant discussion as to how for people, 
wlio have never read or Ward the Scriptures, arc responsible 
for the errors which they have imbibed as members of some 
other system of religious thought, the real point at issue being 
their conduct in relation 10 such light as they possess. 

Observation of life, as it is at tlic present rime, makes it clear 
that in every country, whether professedly Christian or other- 
wise, there arc vast numbers of men who arc habitually com- 
mitting acts, such as arc described in the passage of Scripture 
we arc considering, that involve disregard of their moral 
obligations and so incur condemnation. Further, that, as a 
result of continuance in such conduct, men become enslaved 
to die power of sin. That is to say, wc arc confronted, oil 
the one hand, with the overwhelming problem of human guilt, 
whilst on the other looms, as its awful complement, the dark 
fact of human bondage to the power of moral evil. 

The message of the New Testament to men in such a 
condition may be described, in very general terms, as of a 
two-fold nature. Fine is the declaration of the Gospel, with its 
salvation from the guilt and power of sin; there is also the fuller 
and more definite revelation of the solemn, ultimate issues of 
continued impenitence. It might, perhaps, be more correct to 
reverse the order of these two. Throughout the Old and New 
Testaments we find that appeals to the motive of fear, and 
warning as to the consequences of persistence in evil, form a 
prominent part of the Divine message to man, and any system 
of thought and teaching which omits to bring this motive to 
bear on the consciences of men is radically defective and 
unsound- 
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Wc venture die assertion chat, antecedent to a revival of 
missionary zeal, which shall result in progress at once deep and 
widespread of the Christian faith, there is need of a revival 
amongst us of the foregoing doctrines of Holy Scripture. 

After all, the Christian revelation deals primarily with the 
supreme question of man's relation with his Creator, and no 
amount of earnestness in the effort for die social amelioration 
of men, valuable and important as this is in its place, can make 
np for vague and defective views concerning the great doctrines 
to which allusion has been made in the foregoing remarks. 
The history of the Church teaches that it is the deepest Truths, 
which, when faidifulfy propagated, prove, in the long run, the 
most fruitful in widest influence for good on society at large. 



The Character of Hudson Taylor 



Report giving die 



uUtancc of an Address by D. E. Hoiur at 
Slianglui in 191$. 



1 SHOULD like to allude to a few points m die cliaractcr of 
Mr. Hudson Taylor which impressed 1:1c personally, and 
which I think had something to do with die blessing that God 
granted to his efforts on behalf of this country, 

(1) His praycrfruncss. He was of necessity a busy man, but 
he always regarded prayer itself as in reality the most needful 
and important part of the work. He practically recognized tliat 
much time mast be spent in seeking God's guidance, if a right 
understanding was to be obtained of die problems and diffi- 
culties that confronted him, in carrying on die work of tic 
Mission. He knew dxat in no odicr way was the power of the 
Holy Spirit to be obtained for himself and his brethren, as Uicy 
sought to develop the work. 1 venture ou this occasion, not 
only to impress upon myself, but upon you as well, die 
importance of our copving liini in this respect. 

(2) Another feature of Mr. Taylor's character was liis 
humility. This was manifested in his readiness to listen to and 
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carefully weigh die opinions of his brethren, including those 
younger than liunsclf. He was always prepared to assimilate 
thought from others, and herein lay one secret of his successful 
leadership. By taking counsel with his brethren, he avoided 
die danger of mental isolation, which is apt to overtake men 
as they grow older, and his mind retained its youth and elas- 
ticity. He maintained a similar attitude towards Chinese 
Christians and workers whom he recognized, as in some 
important respects, better able than himself to form a wise 
judgment and do efficient work amongst their own people. 

{3) Again, Mr. Taylor was possessed by intense zeal for the 
spread of the Gospel^ the outcome of a strong experience of 
the power of Christ in his own heart and life. He knew a very- 
close rclarionsliip widi the Lord Jesus, and much of I lis teaching 
to us younger workers was along that line. He would say to 
us, "If we are 10 make progress in this work we must be lovers 
of the Lord, we must have Jesus as our portion and take time 
day by day to sit at His feet and hear His Word." Notwith- 
standing poor health and a far from robust physical frame, his 
labours and self-denial were truly great and furnished an 
example full of inspiration to all who knew lum. 

( 4 J Another secret of his influence amongst us lay in his 
great sympathy and thoughtful consideration for the welfare 
and comfort of those about him. The high standard of self- 
sacrifice and toil which he ever kept before himself never made 
him lacking in tenderness and sympathy toward those who 
were not able to go as far as he did in these respects. He mani- 
fested great; patience and tenderness towards the failures and 
shortcomings of his brethren, and was thus able in many cases 
to help them to reach a higlicr plane of devotion. 

(5) Lastly, Mr. Taylor, i observed, had a constant fear, lest 
by degrees the Mission should lose that closeness of touch with 
die people, which characterized its early years, and which is 
so essential to the highest blessing on our work in a country 
like this. He would often warn us against the tendency to 
establish "a little England" of our own in die station, from 
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wliich chc Chinese were shut out, whilst wc at the same tiaic 
were losing power to understand and help them. 

We all recognize that these arc points that will tell in the 
lives of every servant of Cod, working in China, and 1 trust 
tli at it may be helpful to us to be reminded of them as exempli- 
fied in the life of the Founder of this Mission. Is there not a 
danger in the present day of laying so much emphasis on the 
importance of imbuing the Chinese with the Western point of 
view, as to lose sight of the necessity of ourselves understanding 
theirs? 

Co-operation of the China Inland Minion 

AS is generally known, the China Inland Mission is com- 
posed of workers drawn from different countries, 
denominations and walks in life: in these particulars, it is 
highly heterogeneous- That this tends to render co-operation 
between the members more difficult may be admitted. On die 
other hand, if such co-opcrafion can be realized, the resultant 
life and action will be the component parts. Further, it is good 
for character to learn to adapt ourselves to the habits and 
thoughts of those with whom previously we have had little, 
if any. contact. The prejudices, often mistaken for principles 
—which lead people to overvalue their own ways and under- 
value those of others arc generally the result of restricted 
experience and a narrow outlook. Their removal, or at least 
their mitigation, is an essential part of education. Hence, what 
at fust sight may appear to be a drawback in die personnel of 
the China Inland Mission, proves, when taken in the right 
spirit, to be a means of good and of enlargement. It is obvious 
that at the basis of any active organization there must be a 
common stock of objective belief, aim and method. In the case 
of missions, the ecclesiastical order and doctrinal tenets of a 
given denomination generally furnish the pattern. This means 
that, in some instances, liberty of thought and practice are 
restricted iu respect of ecclesiastical order, considerable 
diversity of theological diought being permitted; in others, 
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the reverse may be the case. Whatever attract objections may 
be made to such arrangements, in practice they safeguard the 
convictions and provide for the religious liberry of widely 
varying types of workers. If, for example, a member of one 
denominational mission who embraced the ecclesiastical tenets 
of anodicr, were, in the name of religious liberry, ro be allowed 
to luodifv the Church order of the former, the real result would 
be an infringement of the religious liberry of those who 
started or joined the organization on the understanding that 
its Church order was to be of a certain type. The one whose 
views have altered is perfectly free to join some other organ- 
ization in harmony with those views, or ro work independ- 
ently. He cannot, in reason, expect that rhe convictions of 
those abiding by the original understandings of the mission 
should be sacrificed on his account. Hence, the practical 
advantage of having a variety of organirarions, each of which 
admittedly only covers a limited area of conviction and order. 
The alternative would seem to be cither a fixed ccnrral author- 
ity for the whole Christian Movement, under which liberty 
of thought and independence of action became atrophied; or 
virtual anarchy, breeding confusion and ending in dissolution. 
The blessings of co-operation arc great and various. They are, 
however, obtained too dearly at the expense of conscientious 
convictions. It is true, that any form of cc-operarion requires 
some sacrifice of individual thought and preference; but that 
is a different matter from the stifling of conscientious belief. 
This is not a question of charity, but of keeping a gcxid con- 
science. It is of little use for me to tell my friend that the matters 
about which wc differ arc really immaterial That may be true 
enough as I view them; but 1 must, injustice, to say nothuig 
of charity, respect his right conscientiously to view them as 
essential. 

hi the case of the China Inland Mission, the foregoing 
principles find their expression in a common understanding as 
to doctrine, which, in the light of present day thought and spec- 
ulation, may be regarded as strict and conservative; whilst in 
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respect of denominational tencrs, ir allows full liberty within 
compass of die generally recognized churches of ecclesiastical 
bodies of Protestant Christendom. The Mission has not a full, 
comprehensive cteedal statement of its own. That would 
hardly be consistent with its iutcrdcnominacional character. It 
simply interprets certain great doctrines of the Christian Faith, 
in what lias been recognized by all die great denominations as 
the strictly conservative and evangelical sense. These doctrines 
are: 

(l) The divine inspiration and consequent authority of 
the whole canonical Scriptures. 

(a) The doctrine of the Trinity. 

(3) The tall of man, his consequent moral depravity and 
his need of regeneration. 

(4) The atonement dirough the substitutionary death of 
Christ- 

(5) The doctrine of justification by faidt 

(6) The resurrection of the body, both in the case of the 
just and the unjust. 

(7) The eternal life of die saved and the eternal punish- 
ment of the lost. 

It may be added that, in view of present-day ambiguity of 
thought and language, the Directors and Councils of the 
Mission have recently thought it well to reaffirm their agree- 
ment with the stricdy conservative and evangelical interpreta- 
tion of the above, as stated by Mr. Hudson Taylor, with die 
concurrence of the Councils of the Mission, at the rime of his 
retirement from the office of General Director at the end of 
1002. 

The feature of the Mission clearly involves a marked restric- 
tion of its membership in some directions; at the same time 
Imparting to it a largely homogeneous character, both in 
respect of doctrinal belief and the type of personal piety 
within it. 
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The Mission being interdenoniinational, the chiirdi pre- 
ferences of its members arc respected, each worker being sent 
to a district where his views prevail. In this way. Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists and Congregationalists arc 
able to work within the fellowship of the Mission widiout 
compromise of conviction. Experience shows that practical 
unity is best secured by frankly recognizing and providing for 
differences of view. Attempts, however well meant, at an 
outwardly closer union, which either ignore or suppress 
sincere belief, lead, later on, cither to disruption or to that 
detcrioiation, intellectual and moral, due to trifling with 
conviction. 

Most people will agree dial, after all, the question of co- 
operation is sometimes most acute as between workers in the 
same station or district. It is. indeed, only in so tar as the 
Christian spirit prevails, that these relationships can be main- 
tained as they should be. Here, as in other matters, it is the 
spiritual that 'is the rruly practical. It is only by giving secret 
prayer and the devotional study of Holy Scripture their due 
tunc and place in the programme of each day, that a Christian 
worker can be maintained and renewed in that living fellow- 
ship with his brethren. We are so made thar it takes time for 
us to receive the correction and the inspiration which the Spirit 
of God is prepared to give lis. The words of our Lord to His 
disciples, "The kingdom of God is within you," are still Hue. 
Pcrliaps dtc most dangerous result of neglecting sedulously to 
cultivate the personal Christian life, is that the one affected is 
largely insensible to the loss of tone and quality of his person- 
ality which may be painfully evident to others. It is a common- 
place to say that prayer and secret devotion are important: too 
often, however, we virrually contradict the words by adding 
drat it is impossible to find time for them. This simply means 
dial, as a matter of feet, wc do not regard dtcm as of the first 
importance. As a rule, we allow at least an hour and a half ui 
the day for the nourishment of our bodies. Why should we 
expect'our Christian life to be strong and helpful to others, if 
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less lime is given to secret devotions? "How shall we escape, i 
we neglect so great salvation?" The more we pray, the more 
we want to pray; the converse is also true. This often means 
cutting out of our schedule things, which good in their way, 
are taking the place of the liesc and highest. Pasting, the m 
of which was on more than one occasion, emphasized by our 
Lord, is not necessarily to be restricted in bodily food. One of 
its advantages is that additional time is thus gained for waiting 
upon God, and we may be sure that as we thus give practical 
evidence of our desire to draw nigh to Him, He, in His grace, 
will not fail to draw iiiph to us. 




